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Lakes and rivers in many countries 
now produce millions of units of 
electricity by means of ‘ENGLISH 
ELectric’ plant. Specialists for 
many years in water power projects, 
The ENGLISH ELectric Company is 
the only British firm which both 
designs and manufactures water- 
turbines and the electric generators 
coupled to them. At Loch Sloy—the 
most ambitious hydro-electric pro- 
ject yet completed in Great Britain 

-all the turbines and electrical 
equipment are ‘ ENGLisH ELECTRIC’, 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ equipment 7 





supplies electricity not only to 
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industry but also to millions of 





householders — and helps them 
to make the best use of it. 
“ENGLISH ELectric’ refrigerators, 
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cookers, washing machines and 
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food mixers are making life easier 
in countless homes all over the 
world, 

Wherever electricity can play its 
part ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ generates 





and adapts it for the use of 
mankind. 
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CHALLENGE TO PARLIAMENT 


HE Queen’s Speech, taken as a whole, suggests one 

major and infinitely refreshing conclusion—that 

Parliament, at last, after many years of unhappy 

wandering in barren and unfamiliar fields, is about 
fo mind its own and proper business. Housing, the reform 
of the House of Lords, farm prices and marketing, the intro- 
duction of commercial television, judges’ salaries, road safety, 
the removal of resrictions on the private buying of cotton, and 
the other matters marked for attention in the speech are all 
ones that admit of rational argument, fruitful debate and stable 
decision. There is no addition to the long, time-wasting and 
fundamentally perverse quarrel over nationalisation and 
denationalisation, unless the proposal to abolish the Raw 
Cotton Commission is dragged into that quarrel. There is no 
tinkering with welfare services and payments—that jealously 
guarded province of demagogwes. Parliament, if it debates this 
programme with intelligence and responsibility, could make 
Britain, by the end of the session now opening, a tidier and 
better place. It could also remove the growing cynicism and 
distrust with which the public at large has regarded the antics 
of the party politicians in the past few years. 

The question of housing and rent control is, by common con- 
sent, likely to provoke the sharpest battle with the Opposition, 
but there is no reason why it should not have a sensible and 
generally acceptable outcome. The need to revise a law which 
allows houses to rot because it refuses to landlords the means to 
fepair them is recognised by all parties, even though the 
Socialists, out of office, may be unwilling to admit it. But, 
since the measures proposed in this week’s White Paper will 
involve millions of tenants of controlled houses in the payment 
of additional rent—even though none of the money paid over 
will be allowed to remain in the pockets of the landlords but 
must be expended on repairs—they constitute a bold step for 
any Government to take. The decision of the present Govern- 
ment to take it at this moment rests on a careful assessment of 
the tactical situation. In housing, Mr. Harold Macmillan has 
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scored a popular success. The Government is getting close 
to its goal of 300,000 new houses a year; it promises a new 
measure of slum clearance; it makes the astute proposal, to 
which Socialists will not easily be able to object, that houses 
due for demolition shall be managed in the interim by local 
authorities. And, with these props to support it, it undertakes 
the necessary but unpopular, revision of rent-control. 

The Opposition may not at this moment be as willing to 
discuss the reform of the House of Lords as it was in 1948, 
when the Conservatives threw away their chance to settle the 
matter for the sake of a mere quibble, but if what the Govern- 
ment has in mind is a return to something like the Labour 
proposal of 1948 there is a chance of a reasonable settlement. 
It is necessary that the Second Chamber should remain in 
existence and be something more than a shadow of the 
Commons. It is undesirable that its existing powers should 
be much curtailed. And it is desirable that its present com- 
position should be improved. All this can, if the parties so 
wish, be amicably settled. There is also room for agreement, 
after sensible debate, on farm prices. Both Government and 
Opposition have the desire to be smiled upon by the farmers 
and neither can argue convincingly that a prolongation of 
rationing and allocation schemes is desirable. 

Is this too rosy a picture ? It may turn out that it is, even 
though both parties, by behaving reasonably and avoiding 
barren bickering, could gain respect in a country which is 
getting a little bored with the party game. Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
has already reduced the hope of a reasonable housing settle- 
ment. There is no accounting for the perversity of politicians. 
But this much is clear. The Government itself must receive 
from reasonable men the credit for making the political scene 
appear more hopeful and interesting than it has been for a long 
time. It has strengthened its position, so that nothing short 
of economic disaster, or a decision by the Prime Minister that 
the opportunity exists to gather new strength at the polls, can 
shorten its possible statutory life of five years. 
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Hell in Korea 


What has happened to the conscience of civilised people to 
make it possible for the hideous farce of the Communist 
“ explanations ” to prisoners at Indian Village in Korea to go 
on without some outburst of indignation in the outside world ? 
Day after day unwilling North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
are dragged struggling, screaming and spitting before the Com- 
munist interrogators, subjected to a process for which the word 
“explanation” is the most ghastly euphemism, and then, in 
the vast majority of cases taken back to the routine miseries 
of the prison camps. Spying, and bullying go on all the time; 
murders have taken place; punishment of the worst offenders 
against the necessary camp rules is always being dealt out. 
Sometimes, though miraculously seldom, that punishment is 
sudden death, as in the case of the Chinese prisoner who, on 
Monday, was shot by the guards, after repeated warnings, when 
breaking out from a closed compound. It is a picture of hell 
on earth. The whole idea of “explanations” to unwilling 

risoners was wrong from the start. No doubt the United 

ations negotiators who agreed to it had the excuse that they 
had to stop the war. But for the Communists there is no 
excuse. The whole episode is one more demonstration of 
their indifference to human suffering. The fact that many of 
the prisoners themselves make the worst of the situation is 
certainly no excuse. The blame lies with those who first 
invented this horrible device called “ explanations.” 


Atrocities 


When the Russians raised once more at the United Nations 
the old, wearisome and largely discredited charges of the use 
of germ warfare by Americans in Korea they could hardly have 
expected that the Americans, through their delegate Dr. Charles 
W. Mayo, would reply with counter-accusations of torture 
used to extract “ confessions ” of participation in germ warfare 
from American prisoners. There was some evidence of 
unpreparedness in Mr. Malik’s first reply. But Mr. Vyshinsky 
had had fuller warning of the much bigger charges which the 
American delegation forced on to the UN Assembly’s agenda 
on Monday of this week—charges that nearly 30,000 United 
Nations soldiers in Korea had been killed by torture, murder 
and starvation. Yet Mr. Vyshinsky put up an even less convinc- 
ing resistance than his colleague. He chose to argue that 
the charges brought by the United States Army were patently 
false—which they certainly do not appear to be, judging by 
the horrifying details ana photographs that have been appearing 
in the American Press in the past week. There is clearly a 
case to be tried. It might have been just possible to sympathise 
with another of Mr. Vyshinsky’s arguments—that the charges 
should not be heard at this time. After all, the main endeavour 
Should still be directed to a peace settlement in Korea. 
The victims of the atrocities are dead. Their wrongs can be 
fully investigated later in an atmosphere more free from the 
sense of urgency. But there should be no truck with the Russian 
suggestion that they. should never be investigated at all. 


The Russian Reply 


Russia does not wish to discuss the future of Germany with 
the Western Powers. This emerges from the Note that has been 
delivered by the Kremlin five days before the Lugano meeting 
was due to take place. It is not inherently surprising; at least 
since the East German revolt of June 17th, there have been 
few signs that Russia wanted to negotiate with the West and 
no signs whatever that it wanted to negotiate about Germany. 
What now ? One possibility is that new efforts should be made 
to find out whether Russia is interested in talking about any- 
thing else—armaments, for example, or Korea or any of the 
other issues which have appeared, irrelevantly, in the exchange 
of Notes about Germany. This would mean a return to the 
idea of a high-level meeting such as Sir Winston Churchill 
first proposed in the spring. On the whole, there is still very 
little to be said in its favour—even its author seemed to te in 
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retreat in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
harm. It might either paralyse public opinion by a false impres 
sion of security or lead it on to folly by an exaggerated impres. 
sion of hopelessness. Another possibility is that the West 
should boldly break the stalemate by making a move of its own 

that is, by rearming Western Germany. This also means 
taking a risk, but of a different order—that the Russians would 
be driven into a “ preventive” war. But the West has success. 
fully taken that risk before—in the Berlin blockade, for 
example—and it cannot cease to take it now. 


The People’s Democracy 


West Berlin received the latest reports of unrest in Eastern 
Germany a great deal more calmly than London; and to the 
immediate question of whether a popular revolt is likely to 
overthrow the East German Government, the answer must 
clearly be no. The trouble came to a head when it was 
announced from the satellite Ministry of the Interior that 
“considerable groups of hostile organisations” working fog 
“American and West German secret services” had been 
“smashed.” This followed on a series of unofficial report 
that the People’s Police were making massed drives against 
saboteurs, that “ People’s Policemen” had been murdered ig 
the woods around Cottbus by Polish and Czech refugees 
working with East German “ guerillas,” that workers in key 
industrial plants around Berlin were being arrested, tried and 
punished for “ sabotage.” Robbed of sensationalism and wish- 
ful thinking, this would seem to add up to two main facts, 
The first is that, ever since the revolt of June 17th, Russia and 
her German satellite government have been pursuing, exposing, 
inventing “ ringleaders ” on whom they can pin responsibility 
for that revolt, partly for purposes of security but mainly ia 
order to substantiate the myth that the revolt was not spon- 
taneous but organised—preferably by Western agents. For 
Messrs. Malenkov and Grotewohl this is an indispensable 
myth; the one thing a People’s Democracy cannot admit is 
that the people, of their democratic free will, rebelled in force 
against their government. The second fact is that the genuinely 
spontaneous forces which came to the surface on June 17th are 
still, just below the surface, alive in Eastern Germany. The 
murders at Cottbus were real enough and so was the man-hunt 
conducted by the People’s Police in the surrounding woods. 
This does not mean that a liberation- movement is in being. 
But it does mean that Malenkov may have been reminded of 
the fact that his days in Berlin could be numbered. 


The Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


The decision of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan that 
the country should become a republic, while it may cause regret, 
comes as no surprise. Indeed, in the styles of royal title 
announced after the Commonwealth Conference last year, that 
for Pakistan significantly omitted the phrase “Queen of 
Pakistan.” Since India became a republic in 1950, the feeling 
has increased that Pakistan should assume the same special 
status that India felt she had attained. Republican sentiment 
has almost certainly been further strengthened by what many 
Pakistanis consider Britain’s failure to support her open!y ia 
the Kashmir dispute. Even so, Pakistan has no present 
intention of dissociating herself from the Commonwealth. A 
proposal to do so was quietly ' But the very nature 
of the Commonwealth associ: les the right of each 
country to choose its own ci | future, even to the 
point of contracting out of t nwealth, and nobody 
is likely to propose a change derstanding. Yet at 
the same time it is open to fr kistan to question the 
wisdom of her declaring hers mic Republic. There 
is no indication as yet of wha the term will mean i 
practice, but the leader of t nembers of the Con 
stituent Assembly, who wal! protest, has already 
labelled it as “ an attempt to 1 an a theocratic State,” 
in which Hindus (13 per ce population) wou!d be 
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ced on separate electoral rolls, denied the highest office of 
. and forced into a position of inferiority. Certainly it 
yill not help to solve the problem of the Hindus of East 
Rengal, nor improve relations with India. 


Russian Colonialism 


Britain’s policy towards its dependent territories is to 
educate them in the ways along which they will travel to 
dependence. Some are close to the objective. Others are 
gill far from it. But they are all on the same road. The 
importance of judging each case on its merits and of acting 
decisively when it is obvious that too much freedom has been 
given too soon was illustrated by recent events in British 
Guiana. There should be no confusion about this. Western 
glonialism is on the way out: Russian colonialism would 
ike to be on the way in. It must be blocked wherever it 
shows itself. In this there is no conflict of opinion between 
Britain and the United States. Speaking on this theme on 
Sunday, Mr. Byroade, the Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African Affairs, affirmed that the basic policy 
of the United States is to support evolutionary self-determina- 
tion for all peoples as rapidly as possible: but, he added, “ the 
granting of complete freedom to those who were not yet 
ready for it would serve the best interests neither of the United 
States nor of the free world as a whole.” He described the 
new Russian colonialism as “ more subtle and poisonous than 
the old because it often masquerades under the guise of 
nationalism and persuades people to surrender all hope of 
independence.” This could scarcely be better put. Africa 
js too often regarded here by those impatient for radical 








and rapid reform as a subject for violent and sometimes ill- 
informed argument. Reform will come, and it will be radical, 
but it must not allow Russian colonialism free entry. 


Waiting for Mr. Randall 


Until a committee now sitting under Clarence B. Randall 
has reported to President Eisenhower, the United States will 
have no foreign economic policy. It is becoming highly 
questionable whether it will be any nearer to having one when 
Mr. Randal! has reported. The Sterling Area plan for con- 
vertibility, Mr. Lewis Douglas’s report on the same, Europe’s 
trade gap with America, America’s aid to Europe, the future 
of tariffs and of multilateral trade—all these, together with the 
question of how much rearmament Europe can afford—were 
ut in the deep freeze by the Republican administration in 
onl and were to stay there until the Randall Committee 
had reviewed the field. Then, the theory went, President 
Eisenhower would have a clear case to put to Congress for 
the radical reforms in U.S. trade and aid practices which 
common sense and the world economic situation demanded. 
But on Wednesday and Thursday last week, Mr. Randall held 
some public hearings. When they were over, there were not 
many people in Washington who would guarantee that Mr. 
Randall would be able to give the President a clear case for 
anything at all. What is at issue is briefly this: American 
economic aid to the rest of the world, and particularly to 
Europe, has run out. The rest of the world, though much 
stronger for five years of American charity, is not yet strong 
enough to survive the impact of free multilateral trade with 
the barriers down. What can be done to complete the work 
that Marshall Aid began ? There are a number of subsidiary 
answers, but the President and Europe are both agreed 
the main one lies in the reform of the U.S. tariff structure and 
purchasing policies. It was this that landed Mr. Randall in 
the hornet’s nest in which he found himself last week. The 
“special interest groups” (which are always the most vocal 
in Congress and which also have their spokesmen on Mr. 
Randall's committee) went to the end of the road in their 
Opposition to any change and demanded Mr. Randall’s 
fesignation. Thus the President is unlikely to receive a 
Unanimous report. But if he does not get that, or at least a 
strong majority report, he will have wasted a year in vain. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NE cannot but love the man for his gaiety, his wit, 
his vision and his courage. It is not presumptuous 
to write thus of Sir Winston Churchill for, though 

few are admitted into his “ intimate circle,” we are all invited 
to watch his mind at work and to share with him the extra- 
ordinary variety and richness of his experience. There has 
never been a Prime Minister like him. He is a mixture of 
Palmerston and Peel shot through with, the vivacity of Lloyd 
George. Mr. Herbert Morrison said of him on Wednesday: 
“ Mentally the Rt. Hon. Gentleman is a coalition in himself.” 
* * * * 


On Tuesday morning, instead of attending the state opening 
of the new session, he stayed at home working on the speech 
he was to deliver in the House later in the day. What a reward- 
ing revision it was on Tuesday morning. The speech, as every- 
one now knows, was distinguished by»the reasoned optimism 
of a world-statesman, but equally it was a charming self-portrait 
for which Sir Winston had provided the atmosphere as well as 
the paint and the canvas. There he stood as the author of a 
Queen’s Speech which solemnly promiséd that the Government 
would consider further the reform of the House of Lords. He 
made no reference to this in his speech on Tuesday afternoon, 
but there was no need for him to have done so: the reference 
had been made in the previous week when he recalled the slogan 
he had invented when a Liberal Minister: “End ‘em, not 
referendum.” Most properly Lord Rothes, when moving the 
Address in the House of Lords on Tuesday asked that the 
position of the Scottish Representative Peers should not be 
forgotten in any reform of the House. Sir Winston, one can 
be sure, would be the last to forget so splendid a body of men. 

* * * * 


This gay approach to the middle-aged problem of the Lords 
was brought to mind on Tuesday by Sir Winston’s treatment 
of the arguments for and against an early election. He justified 
“long” Parliaments, within the terms of the Quinquennial 
Act, so impressively that one commentator has forecast for it 
a place in the constitutional text books of the future. And 
then, in one sentence, Sir Winston blew the whole edifice sky- 
high: “It would be a mistake if the possibilities of dissolution 
were removed altogether from the mind of Parliament.” It 
was these “ possibilities ” that he used to ram down Mr. Attlee’s 
throat when they sat on opposite sides of the House. 

* * * * 


The new session has indeed set off in high spirits. Mr. 
Attlee, who had to speak before Sir Winston and with nothing 
more than the text of the Queen’s Speech to go on—the flood 
of White Papers which began to flow an hour later was still 
dammed up in Sir Winston’s notes—performed his task with 
sprightliness and wit. And the Government itself scored a 
success with the volume of business, a great deal of it con- 
troversial, prepared for the session. This is no feeble, indolent 
Government, and its aggressiveness will spur the Opposition 
and reinforce the political life of the country. It looks like 
being Mr. Macmillan’s session with its housing, leases and 
planning legislation. Mr. Macmillan’s proposals for raising 
controlled rents and for slum clearance fell upon Parliament 
like a thunderclap and made him specially welcome to the 
Tories as he rose to take part in the debate on the Address 
when it was resumed on Wednesday. 

* * * x 


Part of Tuesday’s stir was caused by Miss Edith Pitt, the 
new Member for Edgbaston, who seconded the Address in a 
maiden speech. She was a wage-earner until she entered 
Parliament, and her modesty, good sense and air of “ ordinari- 
ness ”—it is clearly no more than an air—were strangely touch- 
ing. This Tory woman is at the opposite pole from the Lady 
Bountifuls of the past, and the subdued passion with which 
she demanded the eradication of tuberculosis won her the 
respect of the whole House. 

J. F. B. 


“ 
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‘THE WRECKERS 


N this country the fallacies of Communism have been only 

too clearly exposed as such by the refusal of society 

to proceed obediently along the lines laid down by the 
archpriests and prophets of the creed. Constant adaptation 
and reform have made nonsense of its premises and much 
of its terminology, such as the very word “ proletariat,” and 
it may now be taken for granted that when it comes to electing 
members of Parliament, only a tiny minority of misguided, 
ignorant or muddle-headed voters can be seduced from Labour 
by the obscurantist heresies of Moscow via King Street. The 
recent decline in party membership has been catastrophic. As 
a direct political force the party has been annihilated. 

But this worries the Communist leadership a good deal less 
than it pleases the unwary Liberal, for Communism has other 
and more effective ways of extending its influence. A fresh 
campaign to infect the Labour Party was opened last year. 
There was nothing secret about it. “We must work along 
with Labour Party members to win the trade union branches 
to pay more attention to the work of local Labour parties where 
they are affiliated, and to get them affiliated where they are 
not; encouraging them to send militant delegates to the local 
Labour parties; constantly urging local Labour parties to 
conduct more public activity and propaganda; systematically 
organising reports in the trade union branches of the work of 
the local Labour parties and sending resolutions to them; 
asking Labour MPs to attend the trade union branch to give 
a report of what is happening in Parliament; giving more care- 
ful consideration to the composition of the trade union Parlia- 
mentary panels, so that the best and most militant members 
of the trade union branch are nominated for such partels.” 
Thus Mr. Pollitt last year. The existing policy of infiltration 
was already working well enough; and it was estimated that 
about a sixth of the constituency delegates to the Labour Party 
conference last year were Communist or Communist-inspired. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan may not himself be a friend to Communists, 
but there is no doubt that he has received support from 
unsavoury quarters. 

Still, it may be assumed that the Labour Party in general and 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan in particular are well able to look after 
themselves and keep the Communist dry-rot at a safe distance. 
It is in the trade unions that Communism is most effectively 
active, and Mr. Pollitt said no more than the truth when he 
rubbed his hands last November and claimed that “Com- 
munists and Labour Party members are working in close 
harmony in the factories, in strikes and lockouts, in meetings 
for wage increases” etc. He is right when he says that the 
activity of British Communism above the political water-line 
is nothing to the hum and bustle below. And it would be 
untrue, as an industrial correspondent pointed out in last 
week’s Spectator, to describe such activity as a “ plot.” Com- 
munists work within the democratic framework to a purpose 
which has been openly declared. It was formerly the 
Cominform which transmitted Moscow's general orders. Now 
it is the World Federation of Trade Unions, and following 
the Vienna resolutions it is certain that efforts will be 
redoubled to stir up industrial strife wherever possible. 
There is nothing secret about this either. “ Mobilise all forces 
to establish and strengthen the unity of labour: increase the 
drive for higher wages In the uncouth jargon of the 
party these instructions are elaborated for all to read. The 
WFTU’s main effort is directed towards colonial peoples whose 
impatience and grievances may most profitably be exploited, 
but there is still, in spite of political setbacks, plenty of room 
for manceuvre in Western Europe. 


Mr. Arthur Deakin, the general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union and the most powerful single 
opponent of Communism in the trade union movement, hag 
said often enough that “a Communist is a Communist first 
and a trade unionist second,” and unless the British Communis¢ 
Party differs strangely in kind from all others, the truth of 
this is self-evident. But it is a truth that a great many tradg 
unionists seem reluctant to recognise, for time and again since 
the end of the war Communists have succeeded in leading 
flocks of staunch Labour supporters by the nose into unofficial 
strikes, against the union leadership. There is this excuse for 
their docility, that the whole essence of Communist industrial 
tactics is for Communists to present themselves in the shop 
and at the brancli meeting as zealous trade unionists first and 
as Communists second: it is not plain Communist doctrine 
that is preached, but that old militancy which was once indeed 
the proper responsibility of unions but is now, in the light of 
radically altered circumstances, irresponsibility. The TUC 
calls for wage restraint, and Mr. Deakin explains forcibly that 
if Britain is to maintain its position in the competitive markets 
of the world, Britain must produce more goods of the right 
quality at prices at which they can readily be sold; but it is 
difficult to get this across on the factory floor against Com- 
munists who follow the party line assiduously without appearing 
to do more than give vigorous expression to the natural human 
desire for more of whatever is going. We may be certain that 
the Communist World Federation of Trade Unions’ call to 
strengthen the “ unity of labour” and to increase the drive for 
higher wages will be answered here, and in the growing mass 
of resentment over the rejection of wage claims (that of the 
engineers, for example) Communists have excellent material 
on which to work. There is trouble ahead 

If it comes, as well it may, in acute form, it will throw into 
sharp relief an absolutely fundamental problem. It is one of 
the most awkward of problems which can face a liberal 
democracy—that of dealing with enemies of democracy who 
utilise the democratic machinery, ostensibly in the material 
interests of the workers but in fact to weaken the State. A 
Communist is indeed a Communist first, and so at no great 
remove an instrument of Moscow, and a trade unionist second. 
In the light of Europe’s recent history one might have thought 
it unnecessary to labour the point. But familiarity breeds 
contempt, and it is not only gullible trade unionists who are 
hoodwinked into minimising the Communist danger. It is 
said, for example, that Mr. Deakin sees reds behind every 
bush, and if only he, and other trade union leaders, would 
descend from the cloud-wreathed heights and come into “ closer 
touch with the rank and file,” all would be well. Now, it 
may be that between the headquarters of the large unions and 
the general membership there is a gap in which misunderstand- 
ings can multiply, but the fac* --~ that there are reds 
behind most bushes in the ind and that their aim 
is political, not industrial. Libe Jl over backward in 
their liberalism are only too li e comfort to those 
whose aim is to alienate the 1 le from its present 
leadership. Nothing should be 0 obscure the single 
overriding fact that Communist ) the institutions in 
which they are active, are ma effort not only to 
befuddle the left wing of the arty but to create 
industrial disorder wherever an r they can. 

If they have some success du xt few months, the 
demand for Government actior against Communist 
office-holders in trade unions wil ength. And indeed 
it is wholly reasonable that the democracy should 
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-mMoronic serfs, traitors to our heritage of liberties. 
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be denied the freedom to use democratic machinery for 
undemocratic ends; but there is a multitude of cogent reasons 
yhy formal Government interference, at this stage anyhow, 
yould be not only undesirable but impossible. Undesirable, 
because it would make martyrs, and drive the Communists 
out of sight. Impossible, because the trade union movement 
would unite solidly in opposition. The war against Communists 
in industry must be confined to industry. The first need is 
for more unions to come to their senses and, like the Transport 
and General Workers and others, ban Communists from 
holding office. The second is for the leadership to extend the 
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war to the floor of the factory and expose the Communist 
policy beneath the apparently straightforward agitation of Mr. 
Pollitt’s “ best and most militant members.” And all the time 
no pains should be spared to ensure full attendance at meetings, 
for these “ militant members ” make easy capital out of apathy. 
It is by this means that the wreckers must be rooted out. Nor 
Should liberals vex themselves. “The sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in inter- 
fering with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self- 
protection.” John Stuart Mill’s words have not been bettered; 
the present case is certainly one of self-protection. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE story of the Everest film is an unusual one. The 

film rights of the expedition were acquired for £1,000 

plus a percentage of any profits there might be by 
Countryman Films Limited, whose tender was presumably 
accepted by the Joint Himalayan Committee in preference to 
those of much larger concerns because the Committee had con- 
fidence in their artistic integrity. Group 3, with some support 
from the Film Finance Corporation, came in to provide financial 
backing for a venture which at that time—before the expedition 
had left England—was inevitably something of a gamble: 
for no one could tell how the assault on the mountain would go 
nor, if it went well, to what extent conditions would permit the 
taking of worthwhile films. In the event the whole film cost 
about £30,000 to make, which is an absurdly low sum for a 
first-feature picture and in which I believe the biggest single 
item was the cost of the laboratory processes involved in con- 
verting 35mm. film to Technicolor. The three young producer- 
directors who are the moving spirits in Countryman Films are 
responsible for the “ World of Life” series of short documen- 
taries with out-of-door subjects. The film seems certain to 
make a handsome profit, and this money, together with the 
profits from lectures and other sources, will go into a fund 
called the Everest Trust, to be used for “ future exploration 
and research in mountain regions.” Any mountain regions, 
not just the Himalayas. 


The Debate Continues to Continue 

Most controversies which engage the attention of our curious 
nation run their course as a fever does. For a week or perhaps 
a month the partisans on either side cross swords in private 
or in public, leader-writers and broadcasters, politicians and 
pollsters and music-hall comedians join in the fray. Bishops 
make pronouncements, members of the public write to the news- 
papers, the Oxford and Cambridge Unions record urbanely 
paradoxical verdicts. Then, all of a sudden, something else 
crops up and we lose interest in the matter, for all the world 
like small boys whose preparatory school has been swept by 
a mania for plasticine or paper darts and who explain, when 
asked at half-term why this vogue seems to have vanished 
without trace, “It was only a craze.” I cannot remember 
any controversy which has shown as much stamina as the one 
about competitive television. It has been going on for months 
now. It has had an entire number of Punch devoted to it. It 
has been conclusively proved by the Roundheads that the 
introduction of sponsored television will spell a nationwide 
moral collapse, and by the Cavaliers that a continuation of the 
BBC monopoly will reduce us to the level of spineless and 
It looks 
as if we are pretty well sunk either way; but at least none will 
be able to say that we did not go down fighting. 


The Lunatic Fringe of the Law 

I attended the other day, for the second time in a year, 
the hearing by Regional Traffic Commissioners of an applica- 
tion for a licence under the Road Traffic Act, 1930. On both 
Occasions a small rural bus company was applying for permis- 
sion to run a service for which a much larger company already 


held a licence, and on the second occasion its slender chances 
of success depended on proving that the larger company had 
failed in its duty to the public by being frequently unpunctual. 
The public in this case consisted of a number of foreign 
workers who were transported every morning to a 
nearby town. They were prepared to pay the small company at 
a higher rate because they believed it to be more reliable; but 
the Traffic Commissioners rejected its application on the 
grounds, if I understood them rightly, that the large company, 
though it had been inefficient, had not been grossly so. I 
am sure that this was a fair intepretation of a highly restrictive 
Act, but I do not like what I have seen of these tribunals. They 
take place—at least both these did—in a court of law, but 
evidence is not given upon oath, witnesses are not supoenaed 
but merely—if they can be persuaded to forfeit a day’s work— 
brought along by the contending parties and there is (as when 
a solicitor told a witness to address the “learned Licensing 
Authority ”) a slight air of travesty about the whole thing. 


In Darkest Bloomsbury 

There have been several recent incidents in which malefactors 
have been assisted by the apathy, indifference or cowardice 
of members of the public who, though present at the scene of 
their crimes, did not intervene. Last night, mainly through 
absence of mind, I found when I stopped working, that every- 
one else had gone home and that I was a prisoner in the Gower 
Street offices of this periodical. After a match-light reconnais- 
cence of the ground floor [ found that it was just possible for a 
slightly built hack to squeeze through the sort of box-office 
guichet behind which the telephone operator sits and then 
through another small aperture into a room fronting on the 
street. Having undone the butterfly screws which fastened the 
sashes together, I threw up the window and climbed out on to 
the sill. Below me was a twenty foot drop into the basement 
area but it was, by a moderately easy feat of acrobatics, possible 
to reach out with one foot and one arm to the high, spiked iron 
railings enclosing the area and transfer myself from the window- 
sill to an insecure perch on top of them. Having closed the 
window behind me, I did this and then jumped down into the 
street. I cannot pretend that these manceuvres were carried 
out with the speed and grace which used to distinguish Count 
Dracula’s descent of his castle walls in Carpathia, and before 
they were over a number of citizens, passing by on the pave- 
ment a few feet below me, had witnessed an exit which many 
of them must surely have supposed burglarious. None of them 
took the slightest interest. It may be that I have about me an 
innate nobility which allays suspicion: I fear it is more likely 
that they thought I had about me an enormous cosh. 


The Jargon of Doom 

By what quirk of euphemism has the English-speaking world 
decided to find a new employment for the verb long used to des- 
cribe what midwives do to babies, orators to speeches, bowlers 
to full-tosses, knights errant to captive maidens, postmen to 
letters and the victims of highwaymen to their purses? Why 
must the experts always talk, in a niminy-piminy way, about 
“ delivering ” atomic bombs ? STRIX 
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The Eternal Problem 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 
Hamburg 


OVEMBER will be a month of increasing activity 

in the field of foreign policy for the Federal Republic 

of Germany. Dr. Adenauer has accomplished the 
task of forming a new coalition cabinet in which four of the 
five political parties in the Bundestag are represented, the 
Socialists alone remaining in opposition to the Government. 
After a comprehensive declaration of policy before the 
Bundestag and the ensuing general debate, the Chancellor, 
who also remains Foreign Minister, has his hands free for 
continuing his volicy of integrating Germany into Western 
Europe, a policy which is now backed by a two-thirds majority 
in both houses of Parliament. 

Two events stand out on the programme of the coming 
weeks: Dr. Adenauer’s meeting with the French Foreign 
Minister, Georges Bidault, the date for which has not yet been 
fixed, and the conference of the six Foreign Ministers of the 
Coal and Steel Community at The Hague on November 26th. 
In the first case, the intractable problem of the Saar is to be 
discussed once more. In the second case, the project of a 
European Political Community will be on the agenda. For 
seventeen days during October the same project had been 
debated in Rome without great success by the six deputy 
Foreign Ministers and a considerable staff of accompanying 
Foreign Office officials. The instructions given to the French 
delegation before it left Paris were, apparently, to use delaying 
tactics rather than to go ahead with the plan for a European 
Political Community. 

Both the meeting between Dr. Adenauer and M. Bidault 
and The Hague Conference are closely connected with the 
— of ratification of the EDC Treaty by the French 

arliament. And this problem again is inseparable from that 
of Franco-German understanding as a whole. As _ Dr. 
Adenauer stated in his declaration of policy before the Bun- 
destag: “ A community of European nations can only be built 
on the basis of healthy Franco-German relations. The Federal 
Government will give its particular attention to these relations.” 

But, unfortunately, Franco-German relations are still far 
from being truly healthy. The French, who originally took the 
initiative for the creation of a European Defence Community 
including Germany, signed the treaty as long ago as May, 1952. 
But after that they have fallen back into a state of uncertainty 
and hesitation. They wanted to wait for a conference with 
the Soviets. They have demanded more and more guarantees 
and safeguards against Germany. They have insisted on 
additional protocols to the treaty—which are to give the French 
armed forces greater freedom of movement overseas outside the 
scope of the EDC. They have asked that the Saar problem be 
solved before ratificu... ... They have expressed the wish that 
a political community should ve formed in order to place the 
military union under democratic parliamentary control. Fear 
and distrust of Germany, misgivings about German aims for a 
new hegemony in Europe and about German intentions to 
revise the Oder-Neisse frontier by force: these proved to be 
stronger than the original French conception that German 
participation in a European army was in any case preferable 
to a German national army. It seemed that by delaying ratifi- 
cation of the EDC Treaty, the French hoped to prevent 
German rearmament altogether. 

In the meantime agreement has been reached on the 
additional protocols to the treaty. The United Kingdom has 
declared its willingness to be as closely associated with the 
EDC as possible. Dr. Adenauer has given repeated assurances 
that, though Germany was not in a position to recognise the 
Oder-Neisse line, she would never contemplate using force in 
order to recover her lost territories. As to a German hegemony 
in Europe, it has been declared times without number that no 
such thing is on the politcal horizon or in the minds of the 
German people. As far as agreement with the Soviets on the 
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German question is concerned, the outlook is consistently dark 
so dark, indeed, that it seems perfectly useless to delay action 
in Europe in the faint hope of an.accommodation. Two ques. 
tions really remain open: the Saar and the European Political 
Community. And these are the two questions which are oy 
the agenda during November. 

As for the Saar, it would be far better to leave this question 
open for the time being, to go ahead with European integration 
and to expect that very integration to solve the problem, 
If Continental Europe were united economically and politically 
the Saar would be automatically Europeanised. Dr. Adenauer 
has, however, shown his willingness to come to an early agree. 
ment concerning the Saar. Preparatory talks are under way 
between the French High Commission and the German Foreign 
Office, the results of which are to form the basis for the Meeting 
between M. Bidault and Dr. Adenauer. But when Dr. Adenauer 
Stated in a recent interview that free elections in the Saar district 
were a pre-condition to a settlement, there was evident dissatis- 
faction in Paris political circles. 

As to a European Political Community, it may be remem- 
bered that on September 10th, 1952, the six Foreign Ministers 
of the Coal and Steel Community entrusted the assembly of 
the same community with the task of devising a statute for a 
Political Community of the six countries within six months, 
The assembly acting as an ad hoc assembly for that particular 
purpose drafted the statute by March 10th this year and 
handed it over to the Ministers. It was fully in accordance 
with the instructions originally received, providing for the 
embodying of both the Coal and Steel Community and the EDC 
in the new Political Community, for the further development of 
a common market in the economic field, for a Parliament of 
two Houses, one of which is to be based on direct general 
elections, for a European Executive Council, responsible to 
the European Parliament, and of course, for a council of 
national Ministers, which had already been an essential part 
of the Schuman Plan and the EDC treaties. The six Foreign 
Ministers, who have been in possession of the statute since 
March 10th, had several preliminary talks and then handed the 
matter over to their deputies. But, as was stated above, hardly 
anything came out of the Deputies’ conference. Now it is up to 
the Ministers at The Hague. So long as the French attitude 
remains doubtful, hopes cannot be high. But unless progress is 
made with the Political Community, the French Socialists will 
not be prepared to vote for the EDC Treaty; and without the 
support of the French Socialists there can be no majority for 
the EDC in the French National Assembly. Thus, if the French 
really want ratification of the EDC, why do they delay action 
on the Political Community ? It looks like a vicious circle. 

In the interview already mentioned, Dr. Adenauer said that 
the French National Assembly would not reach a decision on 
the EDC Treaty until after the election of the new French 
President on December 17th. Ratification could not thus be 
expected before the early part of 1954. Asked if the Federal 
Republic could wait until the end of 1954, the Chancellor said 
that Germany could wait as long as understandable reasons 
for delay were in evidence but that she could not wait 
if the impression prevailed that France was pursuing a policy 
of wilful obstruction. 

But fears that Germany may adopt strong-arm methods after 
Dr. Adenauer’s overwhelming victory in the federal elections 
are very much in evidence in France. When Dr. Adenauer 
spoke of a liberation of th one of Germany he was 
misinterpreted as having 1 ation by force, whereas 
he had clearly meant Iil ’ peaceful negotiations. 
When it was stated in ‘nment’s declaration of 
policy that the restoratic man independence. the 
re-unification of Germany United Europe were the 
three goals of German icy, French comment 
immediately indicated susp German claim for inde- 
pendence, which was interr German demand for full 
sovereignty and for hegem ope after that. But the 
German Government only »pendence so far as the 
occupation régime is conc to full sovereignty. no 
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country on earth cares less than Germany. The Federal 
Republic is gladly prepared to sign away whatever sovereignty 
she has or may receive in favour of a new sovereignty, that of 
ga European Federation, if only other countries are ready to do 
the same. German foreign policy after the elections will be, if 
anything, more pro-European and less nationalist than ever 


before. 


Smog Time 
By ALOYSIUS PEPPER 


66. EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” Keats was 
writing in the early 19th century when both could be 
reasonably enjoyed within the sound of Bow Bells. 

Since then a division of labour has taken place: the mists 

are found in the towns, the mellow fruitfulness outside them. 

Autumn to the Londoner means fog, and all through the 19th 

century the place of fog in English mythology was growing. 

Sherlock Holmes, who must have lived through the great fogs 

of 1873 and. 1880, once reflected on the ease with which, were 

he a criminal, he could have murdered himself during a London 

November, and the yellow swirling banks of mist and smoke 

were to become symbolic of a jungle peopled by such beasts 

as Neil Cream and Jack the Ripper, where only the looming 
form and bullseye lantern of the policeman represented the 
forces of law and order. But Londoners remained rather proud 
of their fog. The legend of a capital on which the sun never 
rose did not worry them, and the prosperous Victorian house- 
holder was firmly attached to his open (smoke-producing) fire 
in every room. 

Since then matters have improved. Or so it was thought 
till December Sth, 1952. What happened then may be 
described in metereological terms as a temperature inversion 
at a height of from two hundred to five hundred feet as the 
result of an anti-cyclone over the London area. In ordinary 
Janguage a layer of warm air, lying above a layer of colder air, 
trapped beneath it all the smoke and fumes of the city as well 
as the water fog of December 6th, whose countless drops 
of moisture formed around the particles of dust and carbon 
floating in the polluted air. This was smog: a thick, dirty, 
poisonous fog extending far up the Thames valley and consist- 
ing of a judicious mixture of carbon, grit and sulphur dioxide. 

The immediate consequences of this attracted some notice. 
The death rate in the Greater London area was observed to 
have risen from 2,062 in the week ending December 6th to 
4,703 in the week ending December 13th (the week in which 
deaths from smog began to occur). It is now estimated that 
about 4,000 deaths were caused by smog—mostly among people 
suffering from bronchial complaints or diseases of the heart. 
The prize cattle at the Smithfield Club Show also succumbed : 
fourteen died or had to be slaughtered. At Kew many plants 
withered or lost their leaves. Goods on show in the shops 
were coated with black grease and delicate materials were 
ruined. The same effects were felt by the housewife. Allto- 
gether, what with actual damage and the delay to traffic, the 
smog may have cost London anything up to two million pounds 
aday. It lasted for four days. 

But' Londoners are used to their fog. It is significant that 
there was only a muted outcry. If four thousand people had 
died from, let us say, an epidemic of cholera, it can be imagined 
what would have happened. The Ministry of Health would 
have been shaken to its depths; commissions of enquiry would 
have been instructed to crush, conclude and quell as quickly as 
possible; hordes of sanitary inspectors would have descended 
upon the guilty districts in search of possible sources of water 
pollution. Drastic measures would have been taken—such 
measures as were in fact taken at the time of the East Coast 
floods a month or two later. Then a subscription was got up for 
relatives of the 307 dead and missing, but no one even thought 
of doing this after the smog. It is curious to reflect that, 
whereas those who were directly damaged by a natural disaster 
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were compensated by their fellow citizens, the dependants of 
those suffocated by the smoke created by those same fellow 
citizens were left to fend for themselves. Society was respon- 
sible for these deaths, but, with its usual lack of logic, took 
this as a reason for doing nothing about them. The government 
has indeed set up a committee to consider the question of air 
pollution, but their proceedings do not seem to have been 
hastened by any sense of urgency. Festina lente is their motto. 
It is true the local authorities have been more active: Man- 
chester and Coventry have smokeless zones and the LCC are 
talking about having one. But generally there has not been 
action on what might be called a catastrophic scale. During 
the Meuse valley fog of 1931 the Belgian government at least 
ordered all fires to be put out. It is quite extraordinary that 
a whole year has gone by and the only defence against smog 
in the London area should be the masks of surgical gauze 
recommended by a committee of London medical practitioners. 
It is even more extraordinary that the Ministry of Health 
should not have thought of it first. 

No doubt, there are reasons for this singular inactivity. In 
the first place, it is very difficult to do anything about smog. 
The ideal solution would be smokeless zones which have worked 
so well in Manchester and Ceventry that there is talk of 
extending them. The advantage of this would be that even 
quite a small reduction in the concentration of smoke would 
afford considerable relief. Also it is a measure that could be 
introduced gradually and extended as required. Councils 
could encourage the installation of devices such as communal 
heating and could fit council houses and flats with gas or electric 
rather than open coal fires. On the other hand, such steps 
are limited by the amount of smokeless fuel available. A 
recent calculation at a meeting of the National Smoke Abate- 
ment Society put the amount of smokeless fuel needed for 
domestic consumption at 37 million tons, of which 10 million 
tons could be produced in 1957 and 15 million tons in 1962. 
Now whether these figures are accurate or not,—and they 
probably err on the optimistic side—it is obvious that the 
smokeless fuel available is only a fraction of what would be 
required to effect a general turnover to its use by householders. 
Of course, the big cities could be given priority. But this 
would mean that city-dwellers would have to pay more for 
their heating than people who live in the country. Their rates 
and general cost of living are usually higher, so they would be 
trebly penalised. Are Londoners prepared to pay for their 
smoke abatement or would they rather risk the smog, trusting 
to luck and their little gauze masks that its consequences will 
not be too unpleasant ? 

Then there is industry. Smoke washing plant (to extract 
the grit and the sulphur) is expensive to install. Lord Citrine 
has stated that the British Electricity Authority spends some , 
£4,000,000 a year on this sort of equipment, but not all indust- 
rialists can afford it. There might, perhaps, be a case for 
helping them to do so by tax allowances, but the fact of the 
matter is that the introduction of .smokeless zones is an 
uneconomic proposition. If,*he maustrialist does not pay, 
the public or the rest of the taxpayers will. The price of goods 
will go up, the amount of our exports may fall. It seems a lot 
of fuss to make about a four-day fog and a mere four thousand 
deaths. 

However, economic arguments are frequently deceptive and 
never more so than when brought against measures of public 
health. Keeping old people alive, the humane treatment of 
lunatics, the care of hopeless invalids—none of these things 
pay. We carry them on in the face of economics because we 
are human beings and must act as such. Even if the country 
were to go bankrupt tomorrow as a consequence of its efforts 
to save these four thousand lives by the suppression of smog, 
it would have to be done. Indifference is not justified on 
account of the practical difficulties, economic or otherwise. 

Moreover, it seems probable that, if nothing is done, things 
will get worse rather than better. More smoke will be produced 
and, though weather conditions may have been exceptional 
on December 6th last, there is no reason why they should not 
Certainly, with the spread of grates and stoves that 


recur. 
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keep in all night, there will be an increasing danger of a layer 
of warm air forming to block the normal dispersal of the smoke. 
Something might be done to disperse the smog when formed— 
the artificial stimulation of a shower of rain, for example— 
but nothing less than the systematic creation of smokeless 
zones will answer the long-term problem. 

The London fog is picturesque. It may even attract some 
tourists (it certainly drives away others). It is part of our 
national heritage. It is the reason why we are what we are. 
We are used to it. But is it not monstrous that it shovld have 
to be seriously suggested that Londoners should wear masks 
because thin air is liable to become too poisonous to breathe ? 
Even Watson could answer that one. 


Danger in Trieste 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 

Trieste, November 2nd 
T is nearly four weeks since John Foster Dulles and 
Anthony Eden tried to “ lance the sore ” of Trieste by the 
decision of October 8th to partition the area between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. What was intended to be a sure if a drastic 
remedy is now admitted by most people (except those respon- 
sible for it) to have been no remedy at all. The Trieste sore 
is more inflamed than ever, and the infection has spread to 
surrounding tissue. The lancet so impulsively snatched up by 

the surgeons has proved to have been septic. 

Since October 8th the situation has steadily deteriorated. Two 
developments alone give grounds for optimism. One is that 
its authors realise that the move was a disastrous mistake— 
although they will neither admit nor withdraw it—of the conse- 
quences of which they had ample warning. (On September 
6th Tito said expressly “ To give Zone A to ttaly and Zone 
B to Yugoslavia would be the worst solution. Yugoslavia 
would not permit Italian troops to occupy Zone A.”) The other 
hopeful factor is that armed conflict did not break out within 
24 hours of Italy moving her already advanced divisions right 
on to the frontiers a fortnight ago. This suggests that neither 
party would prefer the sword to decide. But everyone in 
Trieste realises that as long as the two armies remain glaring 
at one another from opposite sides of a road or across 200 
yards of scrub, it requires only the slightest “ incident” to set 
the guns roaring. It requires only one more appeal to national 
passions from the head of whichever State may first think the 
Allies are taking some concrete step to its prejudice, or another 
fit of impatience in either London or Washington (such as must 
have preceded October 8th) to result in a withdrawal of troops, 
for the Italo-Yugoslavy war for Trieste to break out. The 
Yugoslavs are still a primitive race of fearless warriors. Many 
of them hold the unfortunate delusion that the Trieste question 
can best be settled by a short, sharp conflict with Italy without 
necessarily involving others. It would be a popular war. 

It is difficult today to realise that the whole preposterous 
crisis was born of a sensationalised journalistic interpretation 
last August of an unwise but comparatively harmless comment 
by a semi-official Belgrade news agency on the increasingly fiery 
tone of the new Italian Premier’s speeches. Yugoslavia, this 
comment ran, would now have to revise its moderate and 
tolerant attitude. Irresponsibly played up as a threat to Trieste, 
this produced still more violent declarations from Pella, who 
simultaneously moved divisions nearer Trieste and Yugoslavia. 
Tito’s reply, with its sneering reference to Pella’s military 
“circus,” was both menacing and wounding. The sharper 
Signor Pella’s rejoinders, the more he rallied all parties, from 
Monarchists and neo-fascists to Cominformists, behind his 
originally weak government. Six weeks later, when the Allied 
surgeons angrily grasped the lancet, Tito in turn moved his 
troops—right to the edge of the frontier. Ten days later Pella 
moved his forward divisions up to his side of the frontier. Only 
today I saw them there still, poised ready to strike at Yugo- 
slavia and to move into Zone A from the north. Two days 
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ago I watched Tito’s concentrations ready to move in from 
Zone B to the south, when I accompanied the British jee 
patrol. Twice a day officers and men of the Loyals, fully 
equipped with arms, ammunition and radio communicatiog 
patrol the Zone A—Zone B frontier, ploughing their way over 
rocky hillside tracks to remind both the scared Zon: A 
inhabitants and the embattled Yugoslavs that folly has just 
stopped short of the implementation of October 8th. As J] 
write, there is an Allied alert to cover November 2nd, 3rd and 
4th, three anniversaries when Italian passions are considered 
particularly liable to flare up. But after them, every day wil] 
still hold its dangers until the tension decreases to a point where 
both armies can be moved back. 

Nothing about Trieste can be taken at its face value except 
the present danger of war. Yugoslavia’s prompt rejection of 
the Italian offer to retire eight kilometres from the frontier if 
she would do the same seemed on the surface utterly indefen- 
sible. Yugoslavia called it “hypocrisy,” because the first 
aggressive move came from Italy six weeks before Yugoslay 
troops moved in reply to October 8th. “Let Italy get back 
to scratch without making conditions and we shall doubtless 
decide to follow suit in less than six weeks,” Yugoslavs here 
told me.. Or take the language question. Italian unquestion- 
ably dominates in Trieste. Because, say the Yugoslavs, Italy 
drove out thousands of Slovenes, replacing them by Italians, 
during the only period—25 years from 1918—that Trieste had 
ever belonged to her. So they claim it as a “ generous ”—and 
“ maximum ”—concession on their part to agree to Trieste city 
and most of the port coming under Italian sovereignty. In 
return they demand to retain Zone B, to acquire practically all 
the rest of Zone A as Slovene-speaking, and the southern part 
of Trieste Port (Servola), to be linked up with Zone B. In 
private conversation they agree that Italy must retain a 
“corridor” to Trieste city and port. They laugh at the idea 
that they should give Italy the Italian-language areas in Zone 
B, because a deep Slovene belt separates them from Trieste 
city. Yugoslavia is prepared today to attend a Five Power 
Conference, provided the subject is not the implementation of 
October 8th, which they will fight to prevent. Italy would attend 
a “ Conference Without Agenda ” provided she were first “ put 
on a par” with Yugoslavia by the prior implementation of 
October 8th. 

Meanwhile the majority of Triestini (about whom nobody 
bothers), including even the Italianates, are openly or secretly 
passionate supporters of the “ Free Territory ” embracing both 
Zones as foreseen by the Peace Treaty. The latest idea is a 
“UNO Trieste” evacuated by both Anglo-Amercan and 
Yugoslav troops, governed by a Council of—perhaps—one 
Italian, one Yugoslav and one Austrian (because 80 per cent. of 
Trieste’s transit trade is with Austria) and with an Italian 
local administration in Zone A and a Slovene in Zone B. But 
neither Britain, America, Italy nor Yugoslavia will now -con- 
template a “ Free Territory ” solution. 

The West has been forced by October 8th to shelve 
indefinitely the real objective of its Trieste policy towards which 
an infinitely patient diplomacy had made much steady progress 
until last August. This was, of course, the dovetailing of a 
reconciled Italy and Yugoslavia into the Western defence pian 
with Greece and Turkey. But on October 10th there was 4 
huge mock funeral in Belgrade of a corpse labelled “ Trust in 
the West.” Now the Western aim is tragically modest—to get 
the two rivals to a conference table to talk—if necessary at 
interminable length—about any subject under the sun, provided 
nobody walks out. From such talk, say the optimists, anything 
might grow. 

It is thus hopeless to speculate today on a certainly fat- 
distant settlement. Until this summer, many solutions were 
unrealised possibilities; at the moment, none is conceivable. 
The troops, of course, must stay put. Today, both Pella and 
Tito see their respective peoples behind them in policies of 
defiance. And the Kremlin rubs its hands. 

There are crumbs of comfort, and each one must be carefully 
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garnered. As there has been no official invitatian to the con- 
ference, there has been no official posing of the irreconcilable 
conditions put,forward in speeches by the respective states- 
men. Now, for several days, neither Tito nor Pella has 
attempted to exacerbate the quarrel. The original firm though 
unofficial Yugoslav statements made to me here in Trieste 
that, if the entry of Italian troops into Zone A forced the 
Yugeslavs also to move in, they would not allow the presence 
of Allied contingents to deter them, have been scaled down 
to a threat to break entirely with the West, and to eject the 
Italians only after an Anglo-American withdrawal. By the 
eleventh-hour suspension of the withdrawal of troops we have 
gained something—if only time to attempt to repair our 
mistakes. . 


Albert Schweitzer 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


D. LINDSAY, in his introduction to the late Professor 
Kraus’s book on Albert Schweitzer, said: “ Kraus 
ecannot abide Schweitzer’s philosophy. He thinks 
Schweitzer imbued with all sorts of errors, Kantianism, 
Protestantism, and various other things, which to his devoted 
mind are sad wanderings; yet he sees Schweitzer’s “ unparalleled 
greatness,” as he calls it, breaking through.” And Lindsay, who 
wasn’t worried by the “ Kantianism, Protestantism, and various 
other things,” saw it too. But what sort of a great man is 
Schweitzer ? 

Partly it is the many-sidedness that attracts one. Schweitzer 
has this rare Leonardo-like quality. And the rarer it is the 
more admirable it becomes: most of us can’t even do one 
thing properly. So it is all the more impressive when an 
international authority on organ-building (who objects to the 
electric bellows in modern organs as detrimental to tone) is 
able to say: 

“ The [operation] I have had to perform most often is that 
for hernia. . . . The Negroes of Central Africa suffer much 
more often than white people from strangulated hernia. Our 
ancestors were well acquainted with this terrible method of 
dying, but we no longer see it in Europe, because every case 
is operated upon as soon as ever it is recognised. ‘Let not 
the sun go down upon your hernia’ is the maxim continually 
impressed upon medical students. But in Africa this terrible 
death is quite common.” 

Yet I doubt if it is really this capacity to take theology, music, 
medicine—and other arts—in his stride, in a world in which 
theologians, musicians and medicals normally practise a certain 
apartheid, that has moved people most. It is rather this 
simpler quality of knowing what you ought to do and then 
going and doing it. Possibly most of us are, like Schweitzer, 
Kantians at heart. But we either humbug ourselves into 
thinking that we don’t know what we ought to do: or we 
humbug ourselves with arguments why, having regard to all 
the circumstances, after careful consideration, we regret that 
no useful purpose would be served, etc. ... And Schweitzer is 
a stimulus because he was capable of behaving like a man and 
not like a Government Department. 

So Schweitzer gave up University teaching and research— 
and this he minded a great deal: “ Even today I cannot bear 
to look at the windows of the second lecture-room to the east 
of the entrance of the great University building, because it was 
there that I most often lectured.” And because of his supposed 
theological unorthodoxy he was allowed, initially, to work for 
the Paris Missionary Society on the understanding that he 
“only wanted to be a doctor, and as to everything else would 
be as mute as a fish.” After spending six years taking the full 
medical course at Strasbourg (still lecturing on theology, 
working on St. Paul, editing Bach, serving as a curate, and 
undertaking concert tours in his spare time) he left Europe 
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in the spring of 1913 with his wife to start the hospital at 
Lambaréné, in Gabon 

Why Gabon ? Partly, no doubt, it was just that there was 
medical work to be done there. But one can’t help thinking 
that conditions in Gabon—where disintegration and depopula- 
tion have gone further than elsewhere in Africa—had also 
something to do with it. Here African society was simply 
what was left after the ravages of the slave-trade, sleeping 
sickness and the timber concessions had done with it: — 

“ How poor this territory is compared with the Gold Coast 
and the Cameroons. And poor because .. . it is so rich in 
valuable timber. The exploitation of the forests goes on at 
the expense of the cultivation of the means of life, and these 
have to be imported.” 

Gabon—Lambaréné—was a special case of the general 
Dives-Lazarus situation with which Schweitzer was, and is, 
preoccupied. ‘“ What is the meaning of the simple fact that 
this and that people has died out, that others are dying out, 
and that the condition of others is getting worse and worse, as 
a result of their discovery by men who professed to be followers 
of Jesus? . . . We and our civilisation are burdened really 
with a great debt. We are not free to confer benefits on these 
men, or not, as we please; it is our duty. Anything we give 
them is not benevolence but atonement.” 

That, I think, is the essence of Schweitzer’s position regarding 
Africa: which means that there is no room for Schweitzerismus 
or Schweitzerolatry, or anything of that kind. And no one 
has any right to sleep more comfortably in his bed because 
of Lambaréné: less comfortably rather. Schweitzer can only 
pay his own debt—nobody else’s. Yet this is a hard fate that 
tends to overtake these great men. Once they are canonised 
it becomes respectable to admire them, often for the wrong 
reasons. There are those who admire Schweitzer, yet hold 
the entirely un-Schweitzerian view that “ we ought to be kind 
to these poor blacks”: just as there are those who admire 
another great European, who spent a large part of his life in 
Equatorial Africa, Savorgnan de Brazza, but would regard it 
as shocking and bad for prestige to enjoy the same equal and 
friendly relationships with Africans that Brazza enjoyed. But 
it is Schweitzer, not the Schweitzer-myth, that is important: 
and that not just because of all these people in Gabon who 
are no longer suffering from hernia, malaria, jiggers and craw- 
craw, but because of his idea of the necessity for a new relation 
between Europe and Africa, based upon Europeans fitting into 
African society and doing the specialised jobs that need to be 
done, caring about the job and not about power, a generation 
before Point Four, Technical Assistance, and all that. 

And since it is the Nobel prize for peace that Albert 
Schweitzer has been awarded, it is worth remembering, as he 
once pointed out, that this is a subject about which Africans 
have their own ideas: 

“Ten men killed already in this war [the 1914-18 War] !” 
said an old Pahouin. “ Why then don’t the tribes meet for a 
palaver ? How can they pay for all these dead men ? ” For, 
with the natives, it is a rule that all who fall in a war, 
whether on the victorious or the defeated side, must be paid for 
by the other side. 
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THEATRE 
King John. By William Shakespeare. (Old 
Vic.)}—Witness for the Prosecution. By 
Agatha Christie. (Winter Garden.) 


IN King John Shakespeare was for the first 
time trying something more ambitious than 
a mere chronicle, but the serious themes of 
the play stand out confusedly against a 
background of abuse delivered in sticho- 
mythia and high jinks around the walls of 
Angers. There is the patriotic theme 
(‘* Come the four corners of the world in 
arms and we shall shock them’’), which 
predominates. Then there is the honest man 
(Falconbridge) versus the politic man 
(John), backed by the conflict between Con- 
stance the tragic mother and the raison 
d’état that destroys her son. Moreover, a 
contrast is suggested between the fate of the 
Bastard Falconbridge and that of his 
legitimate cousin Arthur, which marks the 
beginning of Shakespeare’s interest in 
illegitimate sons who get on. (Mr. Eliot has 
recently shown us that all the best people are 
bastards.) All these interwoven threads 
give a certain ambivalence to the play: 
John is good because he represents English 
nationalism, bad because he represents 
raison d’état. These are the beginnings of a 
fruitful series: of dramatic conflicts based on 
the necessary immorality of princes, but it is 
all muddled. The play trails away into 
marching and counter-marching across Eng- 
land. Scenes of tragedy are interspersed 
with rather wearisome battle-pieces. The 
climax is reached half-way through, and 
even the scene between Hubert and Arthur 
fails to redeem the rest of the play. 

Faced with this, the task of the producer 
should be to bring out Shakespeare's latent 
meanings, to emphasise his contrasts and to 
avoid distracting the audience. In this pro- 
duction George Devine has succumbed to 
temptation and given us a King John 
abounding in producer’s bric-a-brac. Too 
many scenes are produced as if they were 
boring and had to be enlivened. Mr. 
Devine has complicated the play rather than 
simplified it. What with bombards being 
trundled round the stage and thunder 
flashes being let off behind the scenes, with 
English commandos climbing up the per- 
manent set and a neon cross casting a dim 
religious light over Swinstead Abbey, it is 
not always easy to know what is going on. 
Even Fay Compton’s admirable Constance 
does not altogether succeed in focusing our 
attention on the centre of the play. Miss 
Compton’s speaking of the verse is a pleasure 
to hear (unlike that of some others in the 
company), and she manages to extract the 
maximum of pathos from what is essentially 
the catastrophe of a homely body with 
ambitions for her son. But so much is 
going on around that her one great scene 
does not stick out of the surrounding welter 
of macht-politik in the way it should. 

Michael Hordern presents an intelligent, 
Machiavellian John who is fundamentally 
Shakespeare’s, though, from time to time, 
he does give the impression of having read 
that the historical John was a manic- 
depressive. This is a fine performance. 
What is lacking is only a Renaissance rum- 


bustiousness which, one feels, is in the part, 
but which is certainly hard to combine with 
the manifestation of a subtle, wolfish intel- 
lect. Richard Burton brings more body to 
Falconbridge, though he favours a rather 
more austere type of military man than the 
part can stand. There is a certain amount of 
stiff upper lip about him, he takes the farce 
with Austria very quietly and his boasting is 
the more sinister for it. His speaking of 
verse is rough, but in other ways this might 
be thought too intellectual a performance. 
o . * 


Agatha Christie has done it again. I am 
a devoted reader of her detective stories, 
but even now she still has me guessing. Her 
new play begins in a barrister’s chambers 
and continues in the Old Bailey. A young 
man is accused of murdering an old woman. 
The circumstantial evidence is strongly 
against him. His fate depends largely on his 
wife supporting his alibi, but her attitude is 
doubtful. The second act is a duel between 
counsel with all guns firing. The third... 
but I must not give away Miss Christie’s 
dénouement, which is unexpected without 
being unfair. Indeed, the clues are there 
if you care to look for them. 

Derek Blomfield as the young man and 
Patricia Jessel as his wife lead this paper- 
chase with a pack of lawyers, policemen and 
witnesses after them. David Horne as 
counsel for the defence and D. A. Clarke- 
Smith as counsel for the prosecution are 
especially well to the fore. The pace is fast, 
the minor parts well played, the audience 
satisfied. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


Roman Portrait Busts (Arts Council Gallery). 


To walk round the Baths of Diocletian in 
Rome is to find them—as indeed almost any 
Italian museum—as full of visual quotations 
as Shakespeare is of verbal. Have we not 
seen a whole term’s dust collecting on the 
sharp features of Julius Caesar; maybe 
run our very fingers over that aquiline nose ? 
Long past are the days when poor Haydon 
could shiver in ecstasy day after day before 
the Elgin marbles. Familiarity—or rather, 
supposed familiarity based on the far-off 
echoes of a half-remembered classical ideal 

is now the main barrier to an appreciation 
of classical sculpture. 

The exhibition of Roman portrait busts 
brought to London by the Arts Council 
and shown in their galleries in St. James’s 
Square should serve to sharpen once again 
the cutting edge of our appreciation. Here 
are sculptures in marble and bronze, ivory, 
silver and terracotta, of an extraordinary 
diversity, charting the advancing and retreat- 
ing tides of Hellenistic idealisation and the 
mordant and startling realism of Rome, yet 
marking too the grand sweep of a whole 
m.llennium. 

By the sixth century B.C. Greek rational- 
ism had brought the divine down to earth 
and raised art—together with science and 
ph losophy—to the level of an autonomous 
activity. In the sixth century too—and it is 
here that the present exhibition begins— 


Etruscan art, at first for the most part 
dependent upon Greek example, began to 
surmount its funeral urns with lips in the 
shape of human heads. Four hundred years 
later the simple naturalism of Etruscan 
portraiture and the long experience of stone. 
carving in Greece itself collided with the 
waxen imagines, or ancestor masks, of the 
Roman patrician funerary tradition to 
produce the sudden, intense realism of the 
Roman portrait bust. For perhaps another 
four centuries the complex battle between 
observation and idealisation waxed and 
waned, until a new provincialism brought a 
gradual loss of skill; the rise of a new 
religion once more turned the eye inwards 
and masked the face with hieratic gravity, 
With the last works in this exhibition we are 
within sight of the Middle Ages, Byzantium, 
and the world of the great Yugoslav frescoes 
now at the Tate Gallery. 

Through all the stylistic changes they pass 
before one, these men from so long ago: 
crafty, cunning, sensual, noble, melancholy, 
brutish, pensive, satiric; their women 
formidable, lovely and unlovely. Often as 
asymmetrically animated as a head by 
Epstein, their closeness to _ illusionistic 
appearances is never trivial, is always upheld 
by a sense of power and inner inevitability, 
That the Romans during the Empire could 
regard their portraits with almost religious 
awe (it was, remember, because of the early 
Christians’ refusal to burn incense before 
busts of the emperor that their persecution 
was initiated) and yet permit such uncom- 
promising .and unflattering likenesses, was 
due in large part to their belief that the like- 
ness would preserve the soul. In a sense it 
has, and we find it discomfitingly similar to 
our own today. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


MUSIC 


Prokofiev 


Tue music of Prokofiev, who died last year, 
is enjoying a belated boom, and this last 
week his fifth symphony and two of his 
piano sonatas have been heard in London 
concert halls. Established composers often 
go into comparative eclipse when they die, 
and their music has to wait a generation to 
be rediscovered. Perhaps it was Prokofiev’s 
anomalous position—established indeed, but 
held, as it were, mysteriously incommunicado 
behind the notorious curtain—that accounts 
for the immediate renewal of interest in his 
music. 

The three works played this last week 
remind us of Prokofiev’s prodigious musical 
gift, the profusion and versatility of his 
musical talents. The fifth symphony carries 
the opus number 100, which is remarkable 
in itself; but it is also a microcosm of 
Prokofiev’s work, a piece in which the chief 
veins of his musical character are worked to 
great effect. The view that the massively 
lyrical, diatonic style, favoured by him in 
many of the works composed after his return 
to Russia, was dictated by political expe- 
diency and argues a serious flaw in his 
artist’s integrity is, I think, mistaken ; and 
perhaps no longer very widely held. After 
all, no one—except perhaps a few party 
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wide discrepancy between the early and late 

Jes of Stravinsky and Bartok by attribut- 
ing it to the sinister directives of the United 
States State Department. Men naturally 
mellow as they grow older and come, 
perhaps, to feel obscurely as George Moore 








art makes Abelard say of himself+that no one 
to really cares for an old monkey. 
the Prokofiev’s monkey-vein, so strong in his 
— early works, is less evident in his later ; but 
here it is quite markedly present in the second and 
— last movements of the fifth symphony. 
= Brittle, glittering, ‘‘ debunked,’’ and more 
than a little brutal, it now delights the 
Pm bourgeois whom it originally offended 
ben whom, perhaps, it was originally designed 


to offend, for Prokofiev grew up in a Russia 


se heavy with the cloying adoration of Rach- 
ita maninov and Scriabin. 
ee His lyrical vein is perhaps best known in 
rds this country from the ballet Cinderella and 
ity it seems to have been connected in Proko- 
pg fiev’s mind with a certain kind of musical 
texture—heavy brass chords very strongly 
? supported in the bass (there is even a sugges- 
= tion of this ** orchestration *’ in the beauti- 
ful slow movement of the seventh piano 
“ sonata), melodies doubled at the octave, and 
ly, insistently diatonic harmony. I suppose that 
en matters of colour and texture in music are 
even more matters of individual taste than 
by Other constituent elements of a musical 
fic work ; but I personally find this mammoth 
id lyrical style of Prokofiev’s unbalanced. In 
- the first movement of the fifth symphony, for 
id example, the quality of the lyrical ideas 
~ seems in inverse proportion to the grandilo- 


ly quence of their expression (an experience 
not uncommon in the music of Richard 


~ Strauss) ; and the less portentous, ballet- 
. like music of the slow movement has to me 
4 a more genuine ring. It is just possible that 
= Prokofiev was anxious not wholly to ignore 
t the directives issued to Russian composers; 
5 and that, although he had no need to fake 

his lyrical feeling, he was influenced in his 
1 manner of expressing it by the Soviet 


preference for the heroic and the massive. 
The performance of the symphony by the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra under Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent was excellent and both the 
painists—Maria Teresa Rodriguez and Aldo 
Mancinelli—did full justice to the sonatas. 
MARTIN COOPER 


CINEMA 


Julius Caesar. (Carlton.)}——Wife for a 
Night. (Marble Arch Pavilion.)}——Second 
Chance. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 


WHAT a magnificent play is Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar and how greatly enhanced are 
its virtues by the mobility and range of a 
movie camera when, as in this instance, it is 
dedicated solely to the glorification of the 
text by an artist of integrity. Joseph Man- 
kiewicz’s work is always impressive, and 
here, with the rich material at hand and with 
actors of talent and authority, he has pro- 
duced a Julius Caesar worthy of the highest 
praise, a film which, whle scrupulously 
adhering to the original and disdaining the 
spectacular, yet projects all the passion and 
excitement more peculiar to Hollywood's 
monster epics of Rome. The sets are 
simple, the action subducd, but the drama 
is continually heightened by Mr. Man- 
kiewicz’s superlative eye for the effective. 

The cast is uniformly excellent, English 
and American accents having mysteriously 
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lost their identity.under the spell of the 
Shakespearian metre and flowing har- 
moniously together. Sir John Gielgud sets 
the tone with his perfect Cassius, singing 
that sour man’s music in an exquisitely 
subtle variety of keys. At home in poetry 
he walks his part at ease, as in a garden, 
plucking syllables from the air and offering 
them to us drenched in beauty. When he 
is with us we can remember him in no other 
role, whereas the others, for all their excel- 
lence, we tend to admire as actors. Less 
golden-tongued, less accustomed to a rhap- 
sody of words, they have, each in his way, 
triumphed, Marlon Brando in particular 
sweeping his streetcar off the tracks by a 
powerful performance as Mark Antony. 
His appearance is superb and his oratory, 
surprisingly, matches it. James Mason is, 
perhaps, a little uneven, though in his big 
moments—Caesar’s murder, his quarrel 
with Cassius—he flashes out brilliantly and 
does indeed seem the noblest Roman of 
them all: at other times he cannot entirely 
disperse the twentieth-century atmosphere 
with which some actors, however good, are 
fated to be encompassed. Louis Calhern 
paints a vivid touching portrait -of Caesar, 
Edward O’Brien slaps on Casca with the 
correctly blunt palette knife, and the ladies, 
Greer Garson and Deborah Kerr, add their 
small feminine touches with grace. In sum, 
an old master skilfully renovated and 
presented in all its freshness to a public one 
dares to believe will appreciate it. 
~ - - 


An Italian film not remotely concerned 
with the problems of the underprivileged, 
but frivolous and funny, is something of a 
novelty. Wife for a Night, starring Gina 
Lollobrigida, Nadia Gray, Gino Cervi and 
Armando Franciolini, follows the classic 
comedy lines of mistaken identity, imper- 
sonation and amorous intrigue, the central 
figure of fun being a portly nineteenth- 
century Count d’Origo who has escaped for 
a couple of days from his rich but ugly 
mistress and seeks a livelier, if of necessity, 
a briefer, attachment. Directed by Mario 
Camerini, the film cast a cheerful, some- 
what ironic eye on a number of human 
activities; in particular love, both sacred 
and profane, and opera singing receive 
mischievous attention. Not as vociferous 
as most Italian films, and played charmingly 
by charming people, it bubbles along, some- 
times twisting down unexpected tributaries, 
and as one follows them, guided by an 
engagingly ridiculous Signor Cervi, even the 
dankest November spirits are persuaded to 
bubble sympathetically. 


- s * 


Should you not care, however, either for 
Shakespeare or Italians, you will find at the 
Marble Arch Odeon Linda Darnell and 
Robert Mitchum having a truly hair-raising 
experience trapped in a funicular car hang- 
ing over an abyss. Slowly the threads of the 
cables snap one by one until one’s nerves 
are forced to follow suit. Jack Palance, 
who has only to appear for half the audience 
to faint from fear, is also in the cast, and, as 
the bits of the film not devoted to the 
funicular are spent in his chasing Miss 
Darnell, the strain, not to say the anguish, is 
almost insupportable. The film is in 3D, a 
much calmer variation compassionate to 
the eyeballs, and if you feel like a thrill, 
here it is on your lap. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Country Life 


A FLOAT of sheep pulled in to the field 
gateway in front of me and I waited for the 
cargo to be unloaded. An old man joined 
me and watched the sheep jumping down. 
They proved to be sturdy little animals that 
had been brought from the hills round about 
to winter where the grass is richer. Growth 
has stopped on high ground and the pasture 
there will not be ready to support a large 
flock until spring is over. Meanwhile, the 
stock must be kept in condition and the 
valley fields are ideal grazing. An arrange- 
ment to take sheep for the winter at thirty 
shillings a head is considered a good pro- 
position. The old man who stood by me 
remarked on the nimbleness of the flock. 
“ They're wild little beggars,” he said. “I 
wonder if they'll be in this county or the 
next come Tuesday ?” Mountain sheep are 
wanderers and I wondered about that too, 
but a day or so later I saw the newcomers in 
the field and it struck me that the thing that 
makes mourtain sheep wander is an 
insufficiency of grass. Here they have 
enough and, like human beings, they stay 
where things are to their liking. 


A Blood Drinker 

While on the path leading to the kitchen 
garden, I saw a rabbit slithering and scamper- 
ing down the face of the cliff. As it reached 
the bottom and bounded into the weeds, a 
stoat came over the top, hunting by scent as 
far as I could tell, but he saw me, became 
alarmed and gave up the chase. How many 
kills this stoat makes in a week I do not 
know, but we find the bodies of many of his 
victims in varying stages of decay when we 
visit the cottage at weekends. A ferret kept 
in captivity will gorge itself if given the 
chance and one might think that a stoat, with 
the whole day and night in which to hunt, 
would either kill off all the rabbits, rats 
and mice, or become satiated. Neither hap- 
pens, for the stoat is extravagant when kills 
are plentiful and he behaves like a vampire, 
drinking the blood only and leaving the flesh 
to lesser creatures. 


The Bog Midge 

Tidying my fly-box the other day, I came 
across three very special flies and presented 
them to a friend who has recently taken up 
fishing. A year or two ago when I was in 
Dublin I discovered a little dry fly in a 
tackle-shop cabinet. It was labelled a Midge, 
but I had never seen anything like it. The 
assistant, a man with a bit of poetry in his 
speech, went so far as to say it was a Bog 
Midge. I brought his entire stock of two, and 
later, using the magic fly, caught a fish at my 
first cast and one at each cast until I had 
eight. I lost the Midge at the ninth cast 
when it caught on a sunken tree, but quickly 
I noted down the dressing of the remaining 
specimen, put the wonderful lure on and 
promptly lost it on another snag. On my 
return home I had two dozen flies made to 
the pattern but never caught a single fish 
with it. It looked a fly to please the most 
fastidious fish. It was more like a Bog 
Midge than a Bog Midge, if such a thing 
can be. My friend has risen to the fly, but 
he must wait until next spring to prove the 
value of my gift. 


Inspiration 

An enthusiasm for tidying up took me and 
I hurried down to the shed for the hedging 
knife with which I could clear a great patch 
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of briar and thorn that has somehow been 
stealing uphill to surround the long-empty 
fowlhouse. In a little while I had hacked 
and slashed my way several yards along the 
slope and had a great mound of cut thorn 


‘ 


tumbling in front of me. I was a 
pioneer, a clearer of brush and jungle, 
until a small voice enquired what I 


proposed to do with this mountain, so full 
of thorns and tentacles anxious to attach 
themselves to jacket and trousers. Some- 
times inspiration comes to me suddenly. “I 
smiled. My whole idea in cutting it down 
had been to make the children a bonfire on 
the Fifth. I felt very proud at my 


Letters to 
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resourcefulness and in a little while I 
actually began to ‘believe ‘that I had ‘started ° 
with that intention. , “ 


Sweet Peas 


In mild districts sweet peas can be brought 
forward to obtain early blooms by getting the 
bed ready as soon as possible in autumn. 
Well dug and deeply manured ground is 
essential. Treat the seed to protect against 
pests as garden peas are treated. If frost 
comes later, the young plants can be safe- 
guarded by a light covering of straw or 
twigs. 


the Editor 


IAN NIALI 





SOCIAL HELPS OR SICK MEN? 
Sir,—The official report published jointly by 
the British Medical Association and the 
Magistrates Association made it quite clear 
that experience proved that to give homo- 
sexuals prison sentences without proper 
treatment was seriously to worsen their 
already dangerous condition. If this mental 
state is “catching,” as the Home Secretary's 
much publicised campaign suggests, then 
most grave responsibility rests upon enforcers 
of the Law and the Prison Commissioners 
alike for the dangers to the youth of the 
nation which they have propagated for 
generations in their Prisons, Borstals and 
Approved Schools. 

Parents, the medical profession and all 
concerned should voice a strong reminder to 
the Home Secretary of the dangers which he 
proposes to let loose by defying the opinions 
of the specialists. They should demand of 
their M.P. that prison sentences must, in 
every case, be accompanied by genuine efforts 
to cure by every therapy known to science. 
If, as it is sometimes suggested, there is no 
cure, then Society should face the problem 
realistically.—Yours faithfully, 


CHRISTOPHER MOORE 
London, W.8 
Sin.—The Spectator in its issue of October 
23rd indulged in the prevailing habit of 


showing inverted sympathy for the wrong- 
doer rather than for the people who have 
been wronged. Although one would have 
expected this from the Observer (a paper 
which in all other respects I enjoy), it is 
surprising to hear Mr. John Gordon's cam- 
paign against homosexuality described as 
“ disagreeably hysterical” and “moral tub- 
thumping.” After reading these views it was 
almost refreshing to read in a newspaper 
recently that Mr. Justice Lynskey has other 
views on the subject. He is reported as saying 
at Devon Assizes: 
“There is so much of this filth appar- 
ently—in Cornwall particularly. People 
must be taught that this sort of conduct 
cannot be tolerated. It is not only bad 


for the individuals, but it is bad for the 
nation.” 
On balance I prefer the views of Mr. John 
Gordon and Mr. Justice Lynskey to those 


expressed in the Spectator. 

I am not qualified to express a view as to 
whether homosexuals are sick men or 
criminals, but in either case they should be 
detained in hospital or prison for the pro- 





tection of other people. If smallpox patients 
and housebreakers have to be detained, then 
homosexuals, who are far more dangerous to 
the community, should be segregated in the 
same way. 

The humanitarian movement of the nine- 
teenth century did immense good in reform- 
ing our penal system, but surely the pendulum 
has swung too far in the opposite direction 
when it is thought necessary to defend homo- 
sexuals without expressing any concern for 
the people they corrupt. Homosexualism is a 
symptom of decadency. 

W. G. ROADKNIGHT 
2, Woodland Way, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, 

Kent 

[The Spectator did not defend homosexuals, 
except against the suggestion that they should 
be less justly treated than other sexual 
offenders. It did express concern for any 
people they may corrupt. It said they “ merit 
no more sympathy than other nuisances and 
corrupters, but they merit no less.”—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


BLINDNESS IN THE COLONIES 
Sir,—The Spectator in an editorial note wel- 
comed the formation of the British Empire 
Society for the Blind, and your readers will, 
I hope, be interested to hear what progress 
has been made in its first three years of work. 
Some may think that its importance has been 
strikingly emphasised by recent political events 
Briefly, the original estimate of the amount of 
blindness among our colonial peoples—a 
million blind and millions more suffering from 
painful and incapacitating eye diseases, largely 
preventable—has been fully verified. Where 
the suffering and economic burden of blind- 
ness were regarded with fatalistic apathy, 
peoples of every creed and community have 
joined together to eliminate the causes of 
blindness and to give blind people of all 
ages a chance of living happier and more use- 
ful lives. Where there existed fewer than half 
a dozen agencies of any kind, there are now 
over forty in twenty-six territories containing 
three-quarters of our Colonial population. The 
characteristically British social service pattern 
of voluntary societies recognised and finan- 
cially assisted by government is shaping itself 
effectively to the social order and needs of 
multi-racial colonial communities. 

I need hardly emphasise the significance of 
this voluntary-public, inter-racial co-operation, 
but its reality may be usefully illustrated. 
Following the establishment by the Society 
of a West African regional office, the Gold 
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Coast Society for the Blind, under the chair. 
manship of Sir J. Henley Coussey, has estab 
lished thirty branches, raised over £10,000 in 
the Colony and is now building its first voca- 
tional training centre. The Northern Nigeria 
Society for the Blind was formed in January 
this year with the Sardauna of Sokoto ag 
Chairman; its President, the Sultan of Sokoto, 
in a wireless broadcast described the problem 
of blindness in Nigeria as appalling and that 
Society also is implementing its constructive 
plan of action. The Kenya Branch of the 
Society, despite the emergency, is proceeding 
with a comprehensive survey of the causes and 
incidence of blindness in the territory, ig 
initiating dispensary treatment and developing 
the education of blind children. The Uganda 
Branch, where the Government is granting £1 
for every £1 raised from the public, is putting 
in hand practical work on a wide front. These 
facts must suffice to illustrate progress not only 
in Africa but in all regions where the people 
of these islands carry the privileges and burden 
of empire. 

It is, of course, only a beginning of a task 
which needs long perseverance, unflagging 
energy and continued support. If any of your 
readers would like to know more of the 
Society's work, a postcard to its address, 53 
Victoria Street, S.W.1, would bring a copy of 
its just published report.—-Yours faithfully, 

W. MCG. EAGAR (Vice-Cha 
British Empire Society for the Blind 


rman) 


MR. NEHRU’S NEIGHBOURS 


Sin,—Your readers may be interested in the 
following impressions of conditions in Tibet 
as seen from the Indian frontier State of 
Sikkim: 

Kalimpong and Gantok are full of 
libetans and Chinese—apart from the locals, 
Half the people are spies—at least that is 


the impression one gets; my mail was opened 


and some of it never reached me. I! was 
enquired about here and there and asked to 
relay reports on the situation in Tibet to 
Hong Kong. In one way and another it 


was almost like the old days in China. Trade 
with Tibet—-which really means trade with 
China—is flourishing and some people are 
making a lot of money out of it. For China 


is now gradually tightening her hold on I ibet 
although not without some opposition -and 
roads are being built to the Indian border 


and airfields are also being put down. The 
Chinese take every chance of stirring up 
trouble in Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. the 


neighbouring States, and it is pretty obvious 
that it will be only a matter of time before 
they start a movement for incorporation with 
Tibet. The only chance seems to be for the 
three States to form a union under active 
support from the Indian Government. but 
India seems to be scared of offending China, 
so it will probably be too late by the time 
they get round to that.—Yours faithfully, 

A CORRESPONDENT 
Sikkim, India 


VINDICATING WODEHOUSE 


Sir,—The publication of Performing flea 
will have delighted those admirers of Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse who never believed in the 
nonsense that was talked and written of him 


in 1941, It will also have induced a feeling 
of remorse in those who, misled by 4a 
venomous broadcast, helped to spread and 


perpetuate the lying stories. Is it too much 
to ask of officialdom that there should be a 
public retraction of the error made by the 
M.O.1.? Lord Norwich and his advisers, 
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who were responsible for that broadcast, are 
jiable to the accusation that, without verifying 
their information, they blackened the 
character’ of -an innocent man. “ Never 
explain; never apologise” is a good enough 
mle at times. I suggest that it would be a 
graceful act to make an exception in this 
case. Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY BOLTON 
Summer Fields, Near Oxford 


YE NEWE KNOTT 


Sirn—Mr. Ashley Courtenay states that the 
name Westbury for the new hotel is mean- 
ingless. 

But is it? The word has municipal con- 
nections, as it distinguishes a town in Wilt- 
shire; historical associations as the White 
Horse of Westbury is cut on a slope of West- 
bury Down; legal and aristocratic affiliations, 
as the first Baron Westbury was an eminent 
lawyer and his descendant is a member of 
the House of Lords. Besides, it is British and 
euphonious, which Knott is not. Why should 
the new hotel be Americanised? ‘Let us say 
certainly not Knott.—Yours faithfully, 

W. JAMES 
Lancaster Gate, W.2 


THE SPEED OF LIGHT 


Sir,—In your issue of the 30th October, Mr. 
R. L. Kitching writes that although light 
radiations from the sun to this earth travel 
at the speed of 186,000 miles per second, how 
do we know that light from more distant stars 
does not slow down or stop altogether ? 
Radiations, sometimes called energy of 
motion, cannot lose energy while speeding 
through space—there is nothing to which it 
can be transferred—and therefore the radia- 
tions could neither slow down nor stop. These 
phenomena can only happen when the energy 
comes into contact with matter in any form. 
Secondly, Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
postulates that what is true of this earth now 
is true of the whole universe for all time. 
Obviously such a theory cannot have positive 
proof but all tests made against it to date have 
proved it to be valid. Therefore, if we know 
that electro-magnetic radiations (light, etc.), 
from the sun travel at a certain speed we may 
assume with reason that similar radiations 
from distant stars travel at the same speed. 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN C. NOBBS 
23b St. Leonards Road, Bexhitl-on-Sea 


CHEAPEST BEST 


Sir,—It looks very much as though the new 
white loaf is a non-seller after being boosted 
into such a good starter. On Monday Dr. 
Charles Hill told the House of Commons that 
precise information cannot be given till the 
December claims for bread subsidy come in 
from the bakers, but that it looks as though 
few people have given up the “ national ” loaf 
in favour of the white one. A Scottish MP 
added that in many parts of Scotland the 
demand for the white loaf has been so small 
that bakers have stopped baking it. As tax- 
payers we have to regard this news with 
gloom. The “national” loaf is subsidised, 
the white loaf is not. Every ten per cent. 
Switch of custom to the white loaf saves 
£5 million a year of subsidy—one of thosé 
subsidies that rich as much as poor receive, 
Irrespect.ve of need. 

As citizens anxious to have a healthy popu- 
lation, we may feel differently about it. As 
Dr. Charles Hill said, there is no doubt that 
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the “national” loaf is the healthier loaf. 
This has nothing to do with what is put into 
the two loaves, for both have “ improvers,” 
I am told, both have added calcium. To the 
white loaf the Government adds a powder to 
make up for the loss of vitamins and iron 
milled out of the white flour. What really 
matters is what is taken out of the two flours. 
The finer milling of the white flour involves 
the loss not only of the indigestible bran but 
of the nutritious wheat germ, rich in protein. 

But are these the considerations that guide 
the housewife ? Not a bit of it. She is con- 
tent with the “ national” loaf because it really 
does not look appreciably less white, and be- 


Bait for 
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cause it is appreciably cheaper. She is not 
nearly as healthy-bread conscious as she ought 
to be. She still tends to regard the brown 
breads that are deliberately ‘enriched with 
wheat germ as once-a-week treats. Taking it 
all in all, it would be a very good thing if 
the Government gave the housewife not just 
freedom of choice but a little advice on wise 
choosing. They did it in war time with many 
things. In the peace it seems even more 
necessary, for the staff of life has become the 
stodge of life where white breads are con- 
cerned.—Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET SCOTT-THOMPSON 
17 South Hill Park Gardens, Hampstead 


the Zuo 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 192 
Report by E. W. Fordham 


** They say the Lion and the Lizard... 


.”’ The usual prizes were offered for the best completion 


of this stanza(in the Omar Khayyam stanza-form) as an advertisement for the Zoo. 


I must begin by quoting the entry—not, I 
fear, quite prizeworthy—which has given me 
most delight : 

They say the Lion and the Lizard 
The rhinoceros and the izard 
Although they have nothing in common 
Are unquestionably wizard. 
(J. C. SILK) 


This delicacy apart, I sought for verses 
which were both attractive as advertisements 
and were marked by verbal dexterity. This 
last-named attribute was more often to be 
found than the other. R. S. Stanier’s verse 
that ends : 
Walk up, walk up, and do not mind the 
smell, ; ; ; : 
however great its merits, is hardly a siren 
call. 
There is a mournful enticement in one of 
the nine entries of A. Davis : 
They say the Lion and the Lizard weep, 
And Monkeys mope, and Jumbo cannot sleep 
After a day when visitors are few. 
Pray enter then: "tis courteous and ‘tis cheap. 
Mrs. Kennedy-Cooke has a neat parody 
of the original : 
They say the Lion and the Lizard claim 
The Park that Nash and Prinny brought to 
fame ; 
And Mappin, that high Builder—the evil Goat 
Leaps up his Rocks, and keeps alive his Name. 


One of R. Kennard Davis’s six entries 
also deserves similar commendation : 
They say the Lion and the Lizard vow 
** A lump of meat, a bunch of flies, and Thou 
Beholding us through bars at Regent’s Park, 
And Regent's Park were Paradise enow ! ”’ 


Both Nancy Gunter and H. A. C. Evans 
made admirable word play, but were hardly 
compelling as advertisers : 

They say the Lion and the Lizard too 
And many beasts whose names you scarcely 
gnu ; 
Supply bright lynx in Education’s chain 
And light your wisdom’s tapir at the Zoo. 
(NANCY GUNTER) 

They say the Lion and the Lizard fuss’d 

To see how Chimpanzeesily disgust. 

If you agree, or find the Kangarood, 


Ignore them, as the Hippopotamust. 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 


The Rev. J.P. Stevenson also sends an 
excellent comment on the Zoo which must 
be cited : 


They say the Lion and the Lizard hark 
Back to the Golden Age at Regent’s Park ; 
The only tears are from the Crocodile ; 
The only vacancy is for a Snark. 


Also highly commended are J. N. P. and 
G. J. Milne. - 

Now for the winners. I think £1 10s, 
should go to Peter Hadley; £1 each to 
M. M. M., Helen Towers, and Alan Cheales, 
and 10s. to Mrs. E. P. Sikes. 


PRIZES 
(PETER HADLEY) 
They say the Lion and the Lizard see 
That they have naught to gain by being free: 
Come hither, stranger, and yourself enjoy 
Some self-sought moments of captivity. 


(M. M. M.) 

They say the Lion and the Lizard too 
Are always ** on parade °’ at London Zoo, 
Why not arrange a visit there today, 
And let the creatures have a look at YOU ? 

(HELEN TOWERS) 
They say the Lion and the Lizard can 
Arrange the World more sensibly than Man, 
But yet, arranged by Man, the Zoo displays 
Ten Thousand Samples of the Master’s plan. 


(ALAN CHEALES) 
They say the Lion and the Lizard chose 
The plains where silently Euphrates flows ; 
And when confined the Eagle wastes and dies ; 
But ask the child in Regent’s Park—he knows, 
(MRS. E. P. SIKES) 
They say the Lion and the Lizard rage 
When kept within the confines of a cage. 
Believe it not ! Our modern Zoo provides 
Free meals, health service and safe tutelage. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 195 


Set by Eric Swainson 

P.E.N. is the apt abbreviation of a dis- 
tinguished fraternity of Poets, Essayists, 
Novelists and others. Competitors are 
invited, for the usual prize of £5, to give the 
full name and a \50-word description of the 
activities of any one of the following: The 
D.R.E.G.S.; the C.L.O.T.S.; the W.A.G.S.; 
the M.U.G.S.; the T.O.F.F.S.; the 
W.R.E.C.K.S. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in envel- 
opes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than November 17th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
November 27th. 
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Week-end Neurosis 


By ANTONIA WHITE 

WAS never an easily displaceable person. The idea of 

even the shortest journey has always suggested impossible 

difficulties to be overcome. How I envy those whose 
light-hearted response to a week-end invitation is to throw a 
few things into a suitcase and dash off to the station at the last 
second. Not for them the agonisingly. thought-out list of what 
to pack, in spite of which I have never yet arrived with every- 
thing I needed and nothing I did not. Not for them the anxious 
memoranda: “Leave Mrs. Jones’s wages . . . Ask caretaker 
take in laundry and feed cat . . . Check train . . . Pencil for 
crossword . . . Don't forget spectacles.” Do these mobile 
extroverts not so much as dream about their coming displace- 
ment? Do they really not spend even one anxtous night 
before Saturday missing trains, arriving in a nightdress with 
a large trunk containing nothing at all or realising, just as 
the express steams out, that they have left the cat in the 
refrigerator ? 

For the past fifteen years, new and conscious anxieties have 
been added to the neurotic week-ender’s burden. The worst 
time of all, of course, was when it was imperative to bring 
scraps of bacon, cheese, margarine and so on so as not to be a 
cuckoo in the nest. I prefer to forget those screws of tea and 
sugar, those tortured calculations of what proportions of a 
weck’s rations it was correct to take for 1.75 days. These 
physical worries have now been removed, but the far severer 
mental ones remain and look like remaining for ever. 

Kefore the war, once one had arrived, it was possible to 
forget the nervous terrors of preparation and to relax. But 
now one’s friends live in such a state of tense preoccupation 
that one’s appearance gives one more turn to the screw of 
their domestic rack. In the old legendary days, they did not 
regard conversation as a dangerous distraction from duty. Now 
one’s hostess covertly watches the clock to see if it is time to 
put on the potatoes or feed the hens and one’s host’s concen- 
trated frown is no longer the prelude to a considered reply. 
It merely means that he is wondering whether he remembered 
to stoke up the boiler. If he forgot, whose fault is it but yours ? 

Shooed out of the kitchen during the preparation of that 
excellent dinner which is giving one’s hostess so much extra 
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trouble, one sits sipping one’s glass of sherry in guilty solitude, 
One would infinitely prefer bread and cheese and her 
company but her generosity would never allow that. Even 
when the last spoon has been washed up and put away and 
the table laid for breakfast, the old carefree peace seldom 
descends. No sooner have we swallowed our coffee than the 
hostess produces her work-basket and the host his tool-box, 
Is my darning good enough (thank goodness I remembered 
my spectacles) to offer her a hand with the socks? Should 
I be more safely employed handing him pliers or screws ? 
Rendered schizophrenic with indecision, I usually end by doin 
neither and thus further inflame my inferiority complex. Each 
moment adds to the mounting load of guilt. The night in the 
unfamiliar bed gives one plenty of time to realise that one 
is not merely a displaced, but a thoroughly useless person, 
One is a drone in the hive; a setback to industry; a wrecker 
of time-schedules; a multiple occasion of sin. 


It is not that I don’t want to help. My acutest week-end 
sufferings are caused by a saintly hostess who won't let me 
do a hand’s turn and thereby clothes me in a Nessus shirt of 
frustration. “No, no ... you've come here to rest,” she cries 
gaily, waving a hand chapped by the extra washing-up and 
smiling at me with eyes shadowed by getting up early to bring 
me breakfast in bed. Deprived of duster and dishcloth, I am 
necessarily deprived of her enchanting company. I sit 
miserably on the edge of a chair, not daring to smoke since 
she won't even let me empty the ashtray, while the Hoover 
moans or the crockery clatters in distant rooms. It seems 
heartless to read or do a crossword while she is working her 
fingers to the bone. It would be unthinkable to go out for 
some air while she is stifling in the kitchen cooking me a 
huge, unaccustomed lunch. The endless minutes go by, each 
a drilling drop in the torture of doing nothing with a bad 
conscience. When that delicious lunch appears, it is a moot 
point which of us is the more exhausted. 


With the ones who mercifully do let one help, one’s anxieties 
are of a different and more objective kind. Now one is in the 
position (nowadays uniquely reserved for guests) of a new 
maid desperately eager to please. The problem of these 
temporary situations is that one has so little time to get used 
to “ her” ways which are invariably quite different from “ her” 
predecessor’s. Mary is shocked if you don’t rinse all the 
crockery; Sybil is shocked if you do. “I can’t stand smeary 
plates,” says Sybil: “ You’re wasting our precious hot water,” 
scolds Mary. Prunella bangs everything in the plate rack. 
Jane insists on using four separate types of drying-up cloth and 
woe betide you if you use the one marked China for glass. 
“ Don’t pull those sheets so tight; they simply won't stand the 
strain.” “ You'd better let me do Richard's bed . . . he can't 
bear the ghost of a wrinkle.” “Don’t spare the soap- 
flakes.” “Easy, darling. Do you realise what they cost?” 
“Use anything that comes to hand!” . . . “ Heavens, that 
brush is only for the baby’s bottles! Now it'll have to be 
sterilised again.” 

Is it Emily who refuses to allow any potato,.no matter what 
its age or size, to be deprived of its skin before cooking ? Is 
it Miriam who puts eggshells apart in a special pail? Is it 
Ann or Sarah who insists on the preservation of tea-leaves ? 
Is it Celia or Delia who flies into a frenzy if one stirs anything 
with a metal spoon? Torn by confused memories and con- 
flicting dogmas (“ Surely, no woman in her senses does that !” 
exclaims each outraged housewife in turn when confronted with 
her predecessor's “ way”), the neurotic guest is practically 
ready for the strait-jacket. At least it would prevent her from 
taking any action at all. 

Perhaps the cleaning of the bath presents the most exquisitely 
nerve-racking problem. Many sufferers from week-end 
neurosis avoid having a bath in order to escape it. But, if a 
bath is had, honour demands that it should be cleaned. It is 
the only chance to slip under the guard of the saintly hostess; 
it is also the only chore on which the most exacting offers no 
guidance. The problem is not how, but with what? It is a 
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curious fact that my friends, so different in temperament and 
domestic habits, have one thing in common. This is the 
absence, in all their bathrooms, of any visible cleaning-rag and 
the presence of a hopeful-looking tin or carton of cleaning 
material which is invariably empty. If some of my hostesses 
knew the dreadful uses to which I have put my embroidered 
face-towel and the new cake of soap put out for my benefit, 
I should never be asked again. I know one nervous guest who 
spent the best part of an hour trying to clean the bath with an 
entire packet of her face-tissues and a whole bottle of her 
expensive face lotion: The result justified neither the labour 
nor the cost. 

Only after the final crisis of indecision (does “ she ” like you 
to fold your sheets or make the bed up again ?) can the week- 
end neurotic relax. If the wistfully warm farewells are slightly 
clouded by the fear one may have left something in a drawer 
which one’s exhausted hostess will insist on sending on, one 
source of guilt has gone for ever. At least one’s last moments 
are not poisoned by wondering whom . . . and how much... 
one should have tipped. 


A Way With Animals 


By MICHAEL BERRY 


HAT is it that determines whether a man shall or 

shall not be a horseman’? By that word is meant 

not a man (or woman) who rides on a horse, but a 
man who rides a horse. Some people obviously could never 
attain even the stage of riding on a horse. For lack of nerve 
and balance, they would inevitably fall off as soon as the horse 
moved. There are a great many people who can ride on a 
horse quite well, inasmuch as they seldom fall off and know 
how to steer the horse round corners. The number of horse- 
men, however, is very, very small. Sometimes, when you are 
watching a class of hunters or hackers in the show ring, you 
find yourself saying, ““ What is the number of that brown horse 
that the judge is riding ? 1 don’t remember seeing him before.” 
You have not seen him before. This is a different brown horse 
from the brown horse (with the same number) that carried 
his exhibitor a few minutes earlier. He is in the hands of a 
horseman and that changes his whole outlook. More often 
you salute the horseman in the hunting field and very often 
on a young horse. Frequently he is a horsedealer, for a man 
who can make horses into hunters easily finds a livelihood in 
that capacity. He may be an Irish doctor (or priest), however, 
teaching a “ baby ” how to plant its sprawling feet on top of 
a narrow bank and lurching down into the boggy place beyond. 
She may be the daughter of a farmer or a peer (or both), under 
whose influence all horses become brave. 

Now why do horses cheerfully, nay eagerly, jump fences for 
these horsemen when they steadfastly refuse for me? Let us 
agree at once that no good horse will continue to jump for 
someone who touches his mouth in mid-air. Suppose, then, 
my seat is independent of the reins. He still refuses. What 
do I fail to do that the horseman does ? I believe the answer 
is that I fail to notice the first hesitation on the part of the 
horse and to change hesitation into resolution. I do eventually 
realise that all is not well, but too late. During the Second 
Great War I was a horsed soldier, with Major Hance as 
Equitation Officer. Twenty yards before any fence, while 
I was still ignorantly hopeful, Jack Hance from afar off knew 
whether or not my horse would refuse and his running com- 
mentary—what a commentary !—proved it. He knew by the 
look of the horse. I should have known by the feel. 

If one of these horsemen were asked how he stops a horse 
from refusing, it is doubtful if he could analyse his secret. My 
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guess is that in many cases he knows from long experience 
the rhythm of a horse cantering with confidence. At the first 
~ interruption of that rhythm, when the horse has just a 
flicker of doubt whether he can or need clear the fence, the 
horseman’s legs tighten, his hands somehow impart that firm- 
ness which instantly restores confidence. It may be purely 
automatic, but it saves the situation. At the corresponding 
moment the first-class billiards player, with a trifle more screw 
in his shot, arrests the balls from wandering into an unplayable 
position. 

Turn now to the handling of foxhounds. To some extent, 
of course, the huntsman depends on discipline. Foxhounds 
must be taught that chasing sheep is followed by punishment. 
Orders, conveyed by voice and horn, demand obedience. But 
there is more to it than that. Of some huntsmen it need never 
be said that hounds will not “come to them.” Again in part 
the reason must be that the expert does not attempt the 
impossible. When a-fox is holloaed away, heading straight for 
the vale, and the pack-is obviously running hard with another 
fox, the novice may go to the holloa blowing his horn. When 
he arrives alone, it is obvious that hounds will not come to 
him. Nor indeed under similar circumstances would they have 
come to Tom Firr. But then a Tom Firr would never put 
himself in that position. He would keep near the pack in the 
hope that they would check or that he could edge them off the 
line of the stay-at-home fox, so that he could carry them with 
him and give them a good start with the bold fox. 


As we all know, the reputation of the expert is built up, not 
so much on spectacular feats which retrieve almost irretrievable 
disasters, as on ability to keep the game running on fairly 
well-known lines which experience has shown to be productive 
of success. It would be fair to say that a first-class billiards 
player needs his brilliant shots only in order to obtain control 
of the balls or to retain it when he has almost lost it. So with 
the huntsman. A great deal of the best of his work is routine 
to him—the approach to draw a covert up-wind or down-wind, 
or the distance separating him from the hounds when drawing. 
And one success paves the way for another. To be able to 
get the pack away from covert only one minute behind the 
fox makes it at any rate possible that the fox may never draw 
away from them. To go away ten minutes behind the fox 
means that, barring accidents, he is as good as lost already. 

But even this is merely the application of experience. The 
great huntsman has something else—the bond between himself 
and the foxhound. It is not, I think, the friendship of the 
fireside terrier, who treats you as his equal except that he 
demands the better chair. It is more the esprit de corps of the 
Eighth Army under General Montgomery, a confidence that 
neither will let the other down, combined with an arrogance 
born of success—no mercy, no questions and no failures. To 
some extent the morale of the foxhound is dependent on 
physical fitness. It cannot be of the first order, however, 
unless the foxhound realises that his huntsman knows how to 
catch the fox and is intent on doing so. 


How does the huntsman acquire and transmit this confi- 
dence? To some extent, as we have already suggested, it is 
the confidence born of his experience. The animal will trust 
a man whose reactions are largely routine. But not all 
situations can be met by routine methods. The situation—or 
indeed the animal—may “ get top-sides of you.” He who has 
a way with animals must be able to temporise and to control 
in the face of new and unexpected difficulties. I have never 
seen a “ horse whisperer,” but I knew a Staff Sergeant RAVC 
during the War who had an uncanny power of inspiring quiet- 
ness in horses while he dressed their injuries. In an age of 
radar we are discovering rays hitherto unnoticed. I firmly 


believe not only in ghosts but also in rays which fall from 
human beings to animals and vice versa. Those who are famed 
for handling hounds and horses must, | think, be very sensitive 
transmitters of confidence. 

That raises the interesting question—if such a ray exists, to 
what extent is it inherited or acquired ? 


I imagine that if it 
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js not to some extent born in one it can nevér be acquired. 
Presumably if it does exist, it can ‘be developed. ‘Might “an 
analogy be sought in music’? If you"have no éar for music, 
you can never play the violin, because you cannot tune it. 
Even if you have an ear, you will néver be able to play well 
until you have practised five hours a day for years and can 
read music, not by the note and the bar, but by the line and 
the page. After that you may be a great player if you can 
make the horsehair and the catgut live again. With hounds 
and horses you must know not only how to direct them, but 
how to make them hard and to give them courage. 





Beyond Possession - 


Our images withdraw, the rose returns 

To what it was before we looked at it. 

We lift our look from where the water runs 

And it’s pure river once again, we write 

No emblems on the trees. A way begins 

Of living where we have no need to beat 

The petals down to get the scent of rose 

Or sign our features where the water goes. 

All is itself. Each man himself entire, 

Not even plucking out his thought, not even 

Bringing a tutored wilfulness to bear 

Upon the rose, the water. Each has given 

Essence of water back to itself, essence of flower, 

Till he is yoked to his own heart and driven 

Inward to find a private kind of peace 

And not a mind reflecting his own face. 

Yet must go deeper still, must move to love 

Where thought is free to let the water ride, 

Is liberal to the rose giving it life 

And setting even its own shadow aside : 

Till flower and water blend with freedom of 

Passion that does not close them in and hide 

Their deepest natures ; but the heart is strong 

To beat with rose and river in one song. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 





Che Spectator ; 
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A “ National Association for the Vindication of Scottish Rights ~ has 
been recently formed; and on Wednesday its adherents appeared before 
the public at a crowded meeting in the Music Hali of Edinburgh to 
claim public support. 

The resolutions which obtained the assent of the meeting demanded 
the appointment of a Scotch Secretary of State; complained of dispro- 
portionately scanty representation for Scotland; of the “ injustice 
inflicted upon Scotland by its exclusion from the advantages of par- 
ticipating in the public expenditure ”; and bound the meeting to support 
the Association. These topics formed the subject of the speeches. 
Lord Eglington, elaborately disclaiming any intention of subverting the 
Union, complained that centralization is carried out beyond the limits 
required by the Treaty of Union; that Scotch affairs are placed in 
English hands; that while England has Windsor, Buckingham Palace, 
Hampton Court, Kensington, “We-have only poor old Holyrood, 
with her falling galleries, roofless chapel, wasied park, and garden 
let to a market-gardener!”—only five pounds was spent on it last year. 
Then there is not a harbour of refuge from Wick to Berwick: while 
England has Dover, Harwich, Jersey, Holyhead, Portsmouth. He com- 
plained with equal bitterness that no Professorships have been estab- 
shed; that representation is unequal compared with England: that 
the quartering of the Scottish arms in the Royal standard is corrupted; 

id that Scotland has to submit to the anomalous and irresponsible 
government of a Lord Advocate, to the great neglect of Scotch business: 
e held that a great officer of state is wanted who should be responsible 
for the government of Scotland. 

Among the other speakers were the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Cochrane, Sir Archibald Alison, Professor Aytoun, and Sir J. W. 
Drummond; who each discussed the crying grievances of the Scottish 
nation 
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“‘Acqua alle corde!”’ 


A b-- Obelisk in the Piazza di San Pietro in Rome 
was erected in 1586 with the help of 800 work- 
men and 140 horses. This detail from Carlo Fontana’s 
engraving gives some idea of the splendid grandeur 
of the operation. It’was a close thing, so the story goes. 
The architect had not allowed for the enormous strain 
on the ropes and their consequent stretching. But, 
though silence was imposed under pain of death, one 
of the workmen —a sailor from San Remo— shouted 
at the critical moment : “Acqua alle corde!” And the 
water on the ropes, tautening them, saved the day. 
These days the builder works with far more manageable 
materials. Some of the most versatile are made by the 
Building Boards Division of the Bowater Organisation, 
Made from compressed wood fibre, these boards are 
used, among a thousand other uses, as insulating 
materials in ceilings, as partitions in houses, as panelling 
in railway coaches or in ships . . . all over the world 
they are essential to the architect and builder of today. 


Bowater S An international organisation 


making paper, board and packaging materials that answer 
the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 
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The Liberated Ego 


By TOM HOPKINSON 


OSWELL in his journals has invented, it seems, a new 

technique of writing. This is to allow the “ ego ”—that 

inflated image of himself which each one carries round 
through life, and whose eager promptings we are at such pains 
to conceal—to do the hard work of creation. The critical self, 
which normally steps in at once to tone down the ego’s 
vaunting fantasies and delusions, is confined to arranging 
the material which the ego has supplied. By this means, the 
reader is presented with each scene, not as a censored, 
desiccated extract, but exactly as it happens, with Boswell’s 
succession of feelings each in its full force and freshness. 

What destroys the ordinary—even talented—journal or book 
of reminiscences is not that the author keeps himself in the 
foreground. Unless he does so, his book lacks character and 
can survive for only secondary reasons—such as historical or 
social interest. What dissipates interest almost invariably 
is the author’s presentation of himself as a person of a 
particular kind, coherent, reasonable, sensitive, modest and 
reserved—or, it may be, reckless, dashing, open-handed. 

From such tedious consistencies Boswell’s method sets him 
free. Because his self-absorption is complete, he is just as 
interested in how he gets out of fighting a duel—and, having 
got out, wonders if he ought not to have fought it—as he could 
have been in any glorious encounter. Moreover, as compared 
with his London Journal of 1762-3, and his life in Holland 
of 1763-4, Boswell in the summer of 1764 has adopted self- 
development as a principle, abandoning earlier attempts to 
model himself on more sombre and dignified characters. 

“I must be Mr. Boswell of Auchinleck, and no other. Let 
me make him as perfect as possible. . . . I recollected my 
moments of despair when I did not value myself at sixpence, 
because, forsooth, I was but an individual, and an individual 
is nothing in the multitude of beings. Whereas / am all to 
myself.” 

In this, the third volume* of what may be called “ the new 
Boswell,” the author, aged twenty-four, has left Holland and 
set out on the Grand Tour of Europe. He records his pro- 
gress, as “Baron Boswell,” through the Little Courts of 
Germany with a rotund self-satisfaction, which never prevents 
reality from being manifest. Vanity, in short, by Boswell’s 
magical system, is compelled to serve truth, not to obscure it. 

“The Prince of Baden-Durlach has an order to give. He 
creates Knights of the Order of Fidelity. They wear a star 
and a ribbon hanging from their necks. My Lord Wemyss 
has this order. I fixed my inclination upon it. . . .” [On leaving 
the Court] “ I then took courage and said, * Sir, | have a favour 
to ask of you, a very great favour. I don’t know whether I 
should mention it.’ I was quite the courtier, for I appeared 
modest and embarrassed, when in reality I was perfectly 
unconcerned. He said, ‘ What, Sir ?” I replied, * Your Highness 
told me that a good gentleman might have your Highness’s 
order. Sir, might I presume to ask you that, if I bring you 
proof of my being a very good gentleman, I may obtain the 
order ?’ He paused. I looked at him steadily. He answered, 
*I shall think of it.” 

Boswell never achieved his Order of Fidelity, nor, despite 
the most cunning manipulations, does he manage to secure 
an introduction to Frederick the Great. However, behind his 
progress from Court to Court, he has a quite serious literary 
purpose. He, an unknown young man, intends to bag’ the two 
great intellectual lions of his day, Rousseau and Voltaire. Both 
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are in Switzerland. Rousseau is geographically the nearer, and 
for his meeting with Rousseau, Boswell prepares himself by 


a careful study of the master’s works. This is necessary, 
because it is not Rousseau’s writings which are drawing 
Boswell across Europe, but the fame those writings have 
aroused. 

An infallible introduction from Rousseau’s friend and 
protector, Earl Marischal, is actually in Boswell’s possession. 
However, with truly heroic vanity, he is resolved not to use it, 
but to secure a meeting on his own merits. Three times he 
drafts out the letter which is to effect this end. “It can,” he 
says of the finished product, “ neither be abridged nor trans- 
posed, for it is really a masterpiece. I shall ever preserve it 
as a proof that my soul can be sublime.” 

Boswell is right. The letter is a masterpiece. It contains 
no fewer than five separate shafts to bring down the man of 
genius. “I have heard, Sir, that you are very difficult, that 
you have refused the visits of several people of the first 
distinction.” . . . . “ I present myself, Sir, as a man of singular 
merit.” . . . . “ Do you ask if I have recommendations ? Surely 
you do not need them?” .... “ Your writings, Sir, have 
melted my heart, nave elevated my soul, have fired my imagina- 
tion.” .... “Though I am only a young man, I have 
experienced a variety of existence that will amaze you.” He 
adds that Rousseau must not allow his ill-health to prevent 
the interview, because he, Boswell, “ may help you to forget 
your pains ”—and conditions for there being no one else 
present in the room. 

Boswell secures, not one, but several interviews, and he has 
presented a picture of Rousseau’s conversation which is 
unrivalled, though without ever allowing himself to sink into 
the background. Indeed it is precisely because he keeps him- 
self strongly lighted that the picture is so genuine. Anyone 
but Boswell would have been concerned mainly to catch what 
the great man said; in so doing would have produced a potted 
version of views to be found elsewhere. What Boswell gives 
us is the living creature: 

Boswell. “I have leanings towards despotism, let me tell 
you. On our estate, I am like an ancient laird, and I insist 
on respect from the tenants.” 

Rousseau. “ But when you see an old man with white hair, 
do you, as a young man, have no feelings at all? Have you 
no respect for age ?” 

Boswell. “ Yes. I have even on many occasions been very 
affable. I have talked quite freely with the tenants.” 

Rousseau. “ Yes, you forgot yourself, and became a man.” 

With Voltaire, Boswell repeats his success. Here he makes 
use of an introduction, but, to atone for this weakness, invites 
himself to stay the night. On leaving, he writes to Voltaire 
to congratulate himself on having stood up so well to his 
formidable adversary. 

“T reflect with great satisfaction on my spirited candour 
when we talked of religion. I told you upon this occasion, 
* Sir, you are one individual and I another.” You may remember 
that I showed no mean timidity; and while I maintained the 
immortality of my soul, did I not glow with a fire that had 
some appearance of being divipe ? ” 

Three months later, having in the meantime received a short, 
dry, note from Voltaire assuring him of his own “ respect and 
obsequiousness,” Boswell replies with a lecture on the nature 
of the Soul. 

Boswell on the Grand Tour is, like the two earlier volumes, 
admirably produced and edited, with just enough notes and 
background to make every point clear. Next year, perhaps, 
we shall be given the second half of his tour: so far as my 
own taste is concerned, I should look forward with satisfaction 
to a volume a winter till at least the end of the present century. 
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Letters 


By Franz Kafka. Translated by Tania and 
(Secker & Warburg. 18s.) 


| Letters to Benvenuta. By Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Heinz Norden. (The Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Letters and especially letters recording the history of personal 
relationships are notoriously among the most difficult of literary forms. 
We demand from them sincerity, a certain immediacy of impact and, 
finally, enough psychological insight to avoid the brutalities so easily 
perpetrated in this delicate context. But what is sincerity? A 
sincere intention may be caught up into the vortex of subterfuge and 
self-deception through no fault of its own. Immediacy can never be 
the same for us as for the one original reader for whom the letter was 
intended, while insight may be blurred by the very passion motivating 
the attempt. 

In Kafka’s correspondence with Milena the thing seems to have 
come off for once. These letters written to a married woman— 
she was his Czech translator—at a time when Kafka himself was 
already dying of tuberculosis, have lost nothing of their pain. Reading 
them, one passes through all the appai:ing minutiae of a hopeless 
affair—the difficulties over meeting (she was in Vienna, he in Prague) 
the elaborate plans that broke down, the trouble created by third 
parties (her husband, his fiancée), the illness, the despair. It is all 
very much like a Kafka novel generating the same dream atmosphere 
and dream frustration. One description of an encounter with Czech 
Officials at the frontier might have come straight out of The Trial. 
Kafka himself seems to have realised this similarity. He protested 
rather pathetically that it was only in dreams that he was so sinister, 
but the truth of the matter was that his life was willed by him in the 
same direction as his literary work. Love for him was an occasion 
for self-torture: ‘* Love is to me that you are the knife which I turn 
within myself,’’ he wrote to Milena, and again: ‘* With me everything 
can become a threat.”’ 

Milena’s letters are not printed in this volume, and her character 
emerges less clearly than Kafka’s. She was apparently a highly 
intelligent, warmly passionate woman, but with something of the 
same tendency towards masochism as Kafka himself. Yet their 
communication in and through fear may have done something to 
relieve the strain on them both, and the poignancy of the letters 
consists as much in the few moments of happiness they record as in 
their continual aspiration towards an unattainable solution. For 
Kafka, in life as in literature, there was no way out—only respites— 
and Milena herself was to die in Ravensbriick, in the deepest circle 
of that univers concentrationnaire which her lover’s imagination had 
created and anticipated. 

But the modern reader will not be concerned with Kafka or Milena. 
The two individuals are dead, but the writings of one of them still 
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live, and it is for glimpses into the mind of the author of The Castle 
that this correspondence will be read. For the eager student there 
is certainly plenty of matter in the dreams, in the terrible outbursts 
of self-humiliation (connected especially with his Jewish origin) 
and in the gossip about the Prague-Vienna literary world in the years 
immediately after the 1914 war. However, little previous knowledge 
of Kafka is required to appreciate the flashes of vision that illuminate 
this rather dark scene. **It doesn’t last long, either, at most a moment, 
soon the trumpets of the sleepless night are blowing again.’’ At 
the end literature vanishes and Kafka and Milena are left face to face 
in their fractured universe. This, paradoxically, is a literary triumph, 
In comparison Rilke’s letters to Magda von Hattingberg, his young 
admirer, appear mannered and artificial. In part this is the fault of 
the translator. Whatever Heinz Norden’s German may be like, his 
English is Translator’s English—a dialect much used by intellectuals, 
**Come to think of it, sisterly one, how many things adverse to me [ 
should have to tell you, to inspire you with the proper prejudice 
against me!’’ This sort of thing is all too frequent but, even when 
one has struggled through it to the Rilke beneath, there is an un- 
pleasant sensation of showing off, of posturing before a woman’s 
admiration. Any poet will probably be tempted to behave self- 
consciously in front of a young woman admirer, but Rilke overdoes 
it, and his habit of rapturous exclamation (‘‘O my child—your 
hands, your music—’’) does not serve him. There are still 
memorable phrases where the immense pride of the artist manages 
to display itself: ‘*‘ My art is of a splendour matched not even by the 
House of David.’’ This is the poet speaking and it is a pity we can- 
not have more of him. Still, anyone interested in Rilke should read 
his letters, and perhaps it is unfair to place them by the side of the 
letters to Milena. The two writers approached the problem from 
opposite directions. Kafka began with sincerity and ended with 
literature. Rilke began with literature, and that was the wrong way 

round for this most personal literary form. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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The Coast of Incense : Autobiography 1933-1939. By Freya Stark, 
(John Murray. 25s.) 


I HAVE long suspected that the remarkable fame of women travellers 
is maintained by the same public reaction as prompted Dr. Johnson’s 
remark about women preachers: we are surprised that the thing 
should be done at all. As a result there is a temptation to imagine 
that some intangible unity links such diverse figures as Hester Stan- 
hope, Mary Wortley Montagu, and Rosita Forbes with the author 
of the present work and her predecessor Gertrude Bell. Miss Stark 
has travelled to some purpose ; the award of the Burton Medal by 
the Royal Asiatic Society testified to her skill as a serious researcher 
and cartographer. Her natural affinities are with T. E. Lawrence 
and the patriarchal C. M. Doughty; and in such books as The 
Valleys of the Assassins she has shown, in addition to her professional 
qualifications, a literary talent that recalls both of them. In par- 
ticular, all three are stamped by what can only be described as desert 
prose: a sculptured precision of language, rich and bleak at once, 
that seems to be the reward of long seasons among the lonely wadis 
and proud fierce tribesmen of Arabia. 

All travel-books, it is said, are an insidious form of autobiography ; 
and Miss Stark in this volume has been largely content to retell her 
adventures in the Hadhramaut, following the principle of lavish 
quotations from contemporary letters that she began in her second 
autobiographical volume, Beyond Euphrates. This is somewhat 
tantalising. The thing one wants above all from an autobiography is 
a self-portrait ; and our portrait of Miss Stark has to be patched 
together from hints and guesses. What provoked her lifelong passion 
for the Middle East? She is uncertain ; but a more resolute self- 
analysis might have thrown light on other Arabophiles besides her- 
self—Gertrude Bell or Doughty especially. On the other hand, she 
lays her finger on the factors that made her an explorer: ** a love 
of research for its own sake, a liking for people and language, a habit 
of travel, and a deep diffidence in social relations which yet | was 
drawn to’ these, and the ** unavowed timidity which made me 
seek out dangerous things . . . the chief delight was not to be afraid.” 

As autobiography, The Coast of Incense, though it contains innum- 
erable fascinating passages in Miss Stark’s unique style, is not really 
a success. The extreme delicacy of her private feelings (witness the 
absurdly exaggerated concern over a quarrel at Huraidha) makes her 
desire to present an accurate portrait difficult of achievement. It Is 
the letters that are really irksome : arch, repetitive, written with the 
gushing intensity characteristic of the period (** /ovely ** should be 
banned from her vocabulary), they form long arid deserts between 
the briefer oases of thoughtful and considered prose. And for so 
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MY AMAZON 
ADVENTURE 


By SEBASTIAN SNOW 


Foreword by Lt.-Gen. E. F. NORTON, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
UNTRAINED, ill-equipped, lacking adequate funds, and 
alone, the author, at 21, successfully travelled the 
entire length of the Amazon from source to mouth— 
an epic journey of 3,500 miles. This first-hand 
account of his experiences is a true adventure story in 
the finest pioneering traditions. Illustrated. 15s, net 








SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE writes : “‘I was deeply impressed by ‘My Amazon 
Adventure’. It is exactly what I like a book of travel tobe. Dircct, 
modest and unmistakably truthful. The personal portraits are as 
good as the scene painting. 1 hope the book will have the success 
it deserves.”’ 


H, E. BATES writes : “ The book is excellent. A most tremendous mission, 
superbly carried out and superbly told.”’ 
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| More than a century ago, in the days when divorce was only 
| possible by special act of parliament, there was (as we have 
| read) a town-clerk whose marriage was unsatisfactory. In 
the course of duty he had to promote a long and complicated 
waterworks-bill for the borough; and after a rather inattentive 
House had passed the measure and the Royal Assent had been 
| bestowed, a particularly tortuous clause was found to contain 
the irrelevant yet potent words, ‘*And the marriage of the town- 
| clerk is hereby dissolved.’’ Thus strangely was domestic peace 
| restored to the town clerk; but the ingenious official builded 
better than he knew, for when in time he died and a new clerk 
took his place it was held that the clause ensured celibacy to 
his successors also; and the post was much sought after, as a 
stepping stone to happiness, by municipal lawyers tired of 
matrimony. 
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wives, but nore the less they do resemble the town-clerk rather 
strikingly: because in helping themselves they greatly help 
others too. They receive a fair dividend (two-and-three-quarter 
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and that it gives practical and timely aid to one homeseeker 
after another. 
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seasoned a traveller Miss Stark occasionally betrays curious insularity. 
Not once, but three times she lyricises over the arrangements of 
W.C.s, the joy of decently covered drains. ‘* I would love to see 
one Hadhrami child clean,’’ she writes wistfully. 

Nevertheless, there are fine things here. A brilliant page or two 
on the Greek character ; the dying fall of Munich ; and above all 
Miss Stark’s own magnificent photographs, which make the Had- 
hramaut appear considerably more attractive than one would guess 
from her own description. But as she contracted almost every 
known disease while out there, from streptococcus infection of the 
nose through dengue fever to plain measles, perhaps this is not 
surprising. The fairest comparison of The Coast of Incense would 
be to an erratic temperature chart: the height of fever brings also 
the greatest clarity of perception. 

PETER GREEN 


A Study of Gide 


Portrait of André Gide. By Justin O’Brien. (Secker & Warburg. 
35s.) 

Tue publishers claim that ‘‘this will be the standard book on Gide’s 
life and works’’ and ‘‘will supersede all other books on its subject.’’ 
Publishers are entitled to a certain latitude in these matters, but 
on the present occasion they take far too much. The reviewer is 
bound to point out that the claims made for Mr. O’Brien’s study are 
grossly exaggerated, and that the implied disparagement of a number 
of much better books on Gide is unwarranted. Mr. O’Brien has 
written precisely the sort of book that we should expect of the trans- 
lator and editor of Gide’s Journals. It is solid, conscientious and 
accurate, but it tells us virtually nothing new about the man or his 
work. He neglects the biographer’s primary task, which is to 
separate the man and his legend, and accepts Gide’s own estimate of 
himself uncritically. The chapters dealing with his books are 
descriptive and explanatory, and the essential distinctions are not 
made. 

These distinctions are simple and can be stated briefly. Gide 
was the son of a prosperous middle-class Protestant family. He 
was shielded from the economic difficulties which beset most con- 
temporary writers and did not have to earn a living. He was 
therefore free to spend a long life scrutinising his own feelings and 
composing the *‘portrait’’ of the sort of person for whom he wished 
to be taken. This led to the great myth of Gide’s complexity 
which has been expressed in the well-known formulas, ‘‘a creature 
of dialogue,’’ ‘‘a man of contradictions,’’ **the Gidian oscillation’’ 
and the rest. It is perfectly true that each book seems to be a 
criticism or a contradiction of the standpoint adopted in its prede- 
cessor and that Numquid et tu... .? and Si le Grain ne meurt were 
published the same year, but Gide’s admirers seldom stop to ask 
whether the complexity and the contradictions were entirely genuine. 
Yet when we read his work intelligently, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the contradictions were altogether too arbitrary, too 
carefully arranged, and that **complicated’’ rather than ‘*complex’’ 
is the proper description of the attitude which informs most of his 
work, 

The fact is that Gide only had one really profound experience. 
It was the impress of his Protestant upbringing, his rebellion against 
it and the feeling of guilt produced by the conflict. If the experience 
was profound, it was also narrow. There was material for perhaps 
two or three first-rate books, but Gide carefully eked it out and tried 
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to write a score. The result is plain. L’Immoraliste and La Porte 
étroite are his real contribution to literature and deserve to last, 
La Symphonie pastorale is interesting, but it shows that his inspiration 
was already beginning to flag. A great deal has been written of the 
supposed technical originality of Les Faux-monnayeurs, but the novel 
simply demonstrates that the larger canvas did not suit his talents, 
and in it we see his best qualities in dilution. The remainder of his 
books are for the most part the work of a highly intelligent, extremely 
adroit and by no means over-scrupulous man of letters. 


MARTIN TURNELL 


Turbulent Spirit 


Orders of the Day. By Earl Winterton. (Cassell. 2Is.) 


In his new book Lord Winterton—the peerage is Irish—set out 
primarily to give an account of events in the House of Commons 
from 1905 to 1951. He was elected for Horsham in 1904, became 
Father of the House in 1945, and retired to the House of Lords with 
the United Kingdom barony of Turnour in 1952. He has been skilful 
in bringing old Parliamentary history to life. This is perhaps because 
he has an eye for a scene and a taste for pressure groups, and because 
the domesticities of the House fascinated him. He refused three 
Indian governorships and ‘* a high post overseas *’ (in 1940) rather 
than risk a break in continuity of membership which would have 
spoiled his chance of becoming Father of the House—an office 
which secures for its holder such immortality as the archivists can 
bestow. There is, as he realises, some repetition in his narrative, 
and the reader gets irritated by the endless footnotes and brackets 
explaining that Sir Samuel Hoare, for example, is now Lord 
Templewood. 

But whatever his primary intention, Lord Winterton’s greatest 
achievement is to have drawn a brilliant self-portrait. He will long 
be remembered in the Commons for his readiness to boil over and 
to scald anyone within reach. He was impulsive, hot-tempered, 
emotional, quick to wound and quick to respond to a gesture of 
conciliation. He never minced his words or hid his feelings. 

All these qualities are illustrated in great detail in this book ; and 
they appear most v.vidly in his account of the struggle of the Unionists, 
of whom he was one of the most militant, against the Home Rulers. 
In areference to the death of Michael Collins he writes: ** Michael 
Collins, the most able and charming of the rebels (if a man who was 
responsible for the death of many Irish policemen and British 
soldiers doing their duty to their King can be called charming) . . .”’ 
That is pure Winterton. So, too, is the meagreness of his comment on 
the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson in 1922. Lord Winterton 
merely observes that Sir Henry had been ** somewhat controversial.’’ 
Lord Winterton gallops on to proclaim his dislike of most of the 
causes taken up by the “‘ idealists and pacifists,’’ and he much 
prefers Kipling to Lytton Strachey as a moral influence. But he 
also resisted Sir Winston Churchill’s attacks on Indian constitutional 
advance in the °30s and he has always spurred his party to greater 
activity in social reform. 

Lord Winterton’s survey of the first half of the century includes 
some curious social details. A fur coat and a top hat were, he 
writes, the correct dress in winter for a Cabinet Minister in 1910. 
(Sir Winston wore them at the Sidney Street siege.) There is a 
charming glimpse of Sir Winston and Lord Winterton in 1905 setting 
off from Oxford station in a hansom cab to play polo against the 
University. But the greatest social change, which Lord Winterton 
describes as ‘* stupendous and revolutionary,’’ has been the appear- 
ance of the demand of the public, irrespective of party, for social 
security and equality of opportunity. 

FRANCIS BOYD 


An Existential Historian 
The Human Tradition. By H. J. Blackham. (Routledge. 2Is.) 


Tue history of ideas is a fascinating subject, but nearly all the best 
books about it are as boring as could be. This may be because they 
have been written in Germany. And yet if Jdeengeschichte is taken 
too solemnly there, it is too little regarded elsewhere ; it might even 
seem not to be a subject at all. Our critical standards are dismally 
low. For example, it is inconceivable that the slipshod work which 
carried Paul Hazard into the Académie Francaise and Harold Laski 
to a corresponding eminence here would ever have passed muster 
in Germany, or even in France and England, if the work of German 
scholars had been more readable and hence more widely read. 
The Human Tradition is an English essay in Ideengeschichte with the 
merits and defects of a German work. It is heavy. It lacks literary 
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of | Punch 2? 








Once a year comes the Punch 
Almanack and here it is — 
out this week —48 pages 
crackling with wit, sparkling 
with colour. To the rich and 
seasonable seasoning A.P.H. 
adds an enquiry into The 
Hangover, Dorothy Sayers 
@ paper on Unholy Days, 
Anthony Powell a sensitive 
study of Kafka’s Christmas 
Stocking. Out-stripping the 
*comics’’ Richard Usborne 
and Norman Mansbridge fol- 
low Supermac as he saves 
King Wenceslas from the un- 
American way of life. These 
are samples only from a 








diversity of talents. In 
coloured drawings Emett, 
Ardizzone and Hoffnung pre- 
sent their disconcerting 
views of the Christmas world. 

This week’s regular issue 
of Punch is likewise varied. 
André Francois has the first 
of a series of drawings which 
retrace the Odyssey through 
Modern Greece. Emett 
chooses a subject heroic ina 
different way — the fall of 
Battersea Pleasure Gardens 
under the auctioneer’s gavel. 
Kenneth Tynan turns an 
acute ear to the Sirenland 
of Sunday Papers. 
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graces. But its scholarship is irreproachable, and it has a great deal 
to say which is both original and important. 

Mr. Blackham does not pretend to be a disinterested historian. 
He writes of the ‘* human tradition ’’ as a humanist, wishing to 
demonstrate that Western civilisation embraces not only a Christian 
tradition, but also this second tradition which is Hellenistic, of course, 
in its origins, but neither anti-Christian nor wholly non-Christian 
in its development. It is a tradition in which the emphasis is on life, 
beauty and knowledge, and not on faith, humility and mystery ; 
it is ethical, and not religious. 

Yet Mr. Blackham finds the humanist of this tradition a fellow 
traveller in 1953 with the Christian rather than the Marxist, despite 
the fact that Marxism ‘* is the dominant form of scientific humanism 
in the world today.*’ Mr. Blackham writes on Marxism with the 
utmost candour and care, and at one point confesses that the prospect 
of its fanaticism ** appeals to the puritan *’ in him. (He rashly writes 
** in us.’’) This is an interesting confession, for it reinforces the 
suspicion that Mr. Blackham’s humanism is a form of inverted 
puritanism, in which traces of the original attitude are still per- 
ceptible ; as much might be said of the more sharply anti-clerical 
humanism of Mr. E, M. Forster. Mr. Blackham’s sympathy for 
existentialism—a manifestly puritan philosophy despite Sartre's 
claim that it is un Aumanisme—is also worth pondering. 

I am tempted, in fact, to call this an existential book, because it is 
written from ‘* the far side of despair,’* and because it insists, in 
the manner of Camus, that men chose to live (since they reject the 
alternative of suicide). Or it may be that the author's use of 
existentialist language causes him to seem more an existentialist 
than he is. 

Mr. Blackham makes something, but not enough, of the suggestion 
that men turn from humanism to religion when they ‘* lose their 
nerve.’’ I think this remark a very shrewd one, but it says very little in 
favour of humanism ; on the contrary, to characterise humanism thus 
as a fair-weather philosophy is to admit its inadequacy to the needs 
of men in bad times. It is.a fact of history, regrettable but still a 
fact, that most times for most men are bad times. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


William Godwin 


William Godwin and His World. By Rosalie Glynn Grylls. (Odhams 
Press. 21s.) 


THOse who study Keats and Shelley and their circles may love their 
subject wisely, but they are also inclined to love it far too well. 
They should indeed consider all the available facts and paint all the 
companion portraits ; but the facts must be seen in proportion and 
some of the portraits deserve to be painted only in miniature. There 
have been so many books on Keats and Shelley in recent years, and 
so few which included important new material ; and as I read Miss 
Glynn Grylls’s assessment of William Godwin, I sometimes felt that 
the study of the Romantic period was outgrowing its strength. It 
was pleasant to see an unpublished miniature of Cornelia de 
Boinville and some rare portraits of Godwin himself, but my hopes 
of a literary revelation (was I asking too much ?) were sadly dis- 
appointed. Miss Glynn Grylls, who has studied Godwin’s manu- 
script diaries, has discovered little in them that is new. 

If I have insisted on the Shelleyan point of view, it is because, 
however diligently we try to assess Godwin as a philosopher, his best 
claim to remembrance remains his son-in-law. Whether, however, 
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Miss Glynn Grylls is aiming at the so-called intellectual or the 
general reader seems uncertain, for she makes concessions to both: 
** If the noncomformist tradition,’’ she writes, discussing the English’ 
Jacobins, ‘* saved English socialism from Marxism, it may be said 
that Godwin’s liberal humanism has done something to prevent it 
being completely bedevilled by the calculus of utilitarianism,” 
However, describing the treason trials of 1794, Miss Glynn Grylls 
seems to aim at a wider public, when she points out that there stood 
near Godwin ** a loose-lipped young man with wide-open eyes . . , 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, one day to be a famous poet.’’ 

Having criticised her subject and her sometimes uncertain manner, 
I must add at once that Miss Glynn Grylls has performed her task 
with care and sympathy. She follows Godwin faithfully through his 
labyrinthine reasoning. She suggests the remarkably flexible 
philosophy which permitted him to condemn love as illogical and 
marriage as ** the most odious of all monopolies,’’ but allowed him, 
none the less, to marry Mary Wollstonecraft and, later, the ** widow 
with green spectacles and one child,’’ and to condemn free love when 
he found it in Shelley. Godwin allowed his reason to condone much 
that seems not only inconsistent but inhuman and immoral, and he 
sometimes followed his logic to such extremes that it degenerated 
into sophistry. Yet it is in the nature of pioneers to be extremist, and 
many of Godwin’s theories have been modified and admired. La 
Rochefoucauld had called self-love the prime motive of human 
action, but Godwin substituted benevolence. He went further, 
believing in what Keats called ‘**Godwin-perfectibility’’, man’s 
infinite capacity for improvement, and if, as an extremist, he was 
forced to be the apostle of anarchy, it was only the logical outcome 
of his faith in individual responsibility. Godwin was, in his strange 
way, a Christian. He believed in socialism, the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and in ‘* that form of society which shall make 
individual man feel most generous and most noble.”’ 

Miss Glynn Grylls relates Political Justice plausibly to later move- 
ments in politics and philosophy, and she well suggests the abiding 
influence of Mary Wollstonecraft on Godwin’s life and work. She 
does much to modify one’s instinctive dislike and distrust of the man 
whose evident claim to renown was also his peculiar misfortune : 
for Godwin is seen at his worst in his dealings with Shelley. If, as 
Lamb admitted, Godwin is dull, he still has that *‘ dash of affection, 
which smacks of the coxcomb, and your coxcombs are always agree- 
able ’’ ; and William Godwin and His World is a useful backdrop to 
the early nineteenth century. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


The Devil and the Violin 


Paganini. By Renée de Saussine. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


THE vie romancée will always attract a good many readers and can 
never therefore be quite out of fashion. Unfortunately, however, 
there are infinite gradations of romancing, from the highly-coloured, 
unhistorical invention to the tinting of established fact, and it is 
not always easy to decide to what category a book belongs. Paganini, 
who in his lifetime was seriously thought by not wholly credulous 
people to be diabolically possessed, is an obvious subject for the 
romancing biographer. As his own astute publicist he was careful 
to preserve an atmosphere of secrecy about his person and his art, 
to play up to the public demand for mystification and to encourage 
the myths which his own mother was apparently the first to propa- 
gate (and no doubt to believe) about his relations with the super- 
natural, either reputable or disreputable. In his preface to the 
present volume Jacques Thibaud speaks of Mme de Saussine as ‘‘ a 
magnificent violinist ’’ and the reader might thus reasonably expect 
a sober craftsman’s estimate of a superb craftsman as well as an 
artist’s imaginative reconstruction of another artist's mentality. In 
fact Mme de Saussine’s book is hardly more than a loosely-written 
biographical sketch with a number of contemporary accounts and 
explanations of Paganini’s fabulous technique but no final summing- 
up of either the man or his art. 

The scholarly-minded will be put on their guard by the very large 
number of inaccuracies, only partly attributable to bad proof-reading 
or Marjorie Laurie’s translation. Appony, Essler, Taglione, Col- 
brand for Apponyi, Elssler, Taglioni and Colbran: Savori and 
Savari for Sivori—these may be mere instances of bad proof- 


reading. Certainly ‘* enharmonic diesis,’’ ‘* Placentia ’’ and La 
Pie Voleuse are simply due to the translator's ignorance. But what 
credence can be accorded to ** a magnificent violinist °’ who des- 


cribes the performance of a Haydn string quartet in the following 
words ? : 

** Nicolo led... Germi played the second violin, while the other 

instrumentalists hardly counted.... 


Nicolo, bending over his 
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A Welsh Coxswain 


to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 

entirely by voluntary subscrip- 

tions, Will you helpintheconstant 

battle against rising costs? Send 

your contribution, however small, 
to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.i 


Treasurer: Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Col. A. D. Burnett coum, 
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Happiness is every 
Child’s right 
But... thereare still many tragic 
lives needing HELP 
Nearly 5,000 children 
now in our care 
Will you be their FRIEND? 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully =~ 
received by the Secretary 
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SOCIETY | 
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THE JOYS OF 


another — mechanics, draughtsmen, housewives, 
motorists and engine drivers, office workers and 
doctors. Heavy springs for locomotives, engineering 


B isnotnes today uses steel springs in some way or 


and heavy road vehicles. Small light springs for 
precision instruments, clocks and valves. 

Very small clock springs are made up of fine quality 
hardened and tempered steel strip. 

So not surprisingly a Doncaster clockmaker called 
Benjamin Huntsman, seeking for a reliable steel from 
which to make his clock springs, discovered how to 
cast steel in 1740. In spite of the immense technical 
advancements that have been made since Huntsman’s 
day his process is still used for the production of high 
quality steels. 

Nowadays huge quantities of ‘‘wire rod’’ for spring 
making are produced by many works by an operation 
which includes the spectacular “looping’’. The 
*“catchers’’ (most of them started as boys 20 or 30 
years ago) loop white hot steel around them like a 
cowboy’s lassoo. 

When you sit in a chair, sleep on a bed, ride ina train 
or motor coach or car, or simply wind your watch, you 
call into action the finished art of the steel industry’s 
finest materials and craftsmen. 
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friend as if he were helping a child, was on edge with anxiety. When- 
ever Germi made a slip, he played loudly to cover it up. During 
the Adagio his eyes were wet with tears.’’ 

If this is drawn from a contemporary account, it must be that of an 

inquisitive housemaid. If—as ismuch more likely—it is an example 

of vie romancée, it is indeed hard to believe that the romancer is 

herself a violinist. 

These major blemishes notwithstanding, the narrative of such a 
life as Paganini’s can hardly fail to be of interest, The hypochondriac 
whose valet laughingly suggested that he had had as many doctors 
as Don Juan had Spanish mistresses, was himself irresistible to women. 
This musical Byron, whose concert-earnings foreshadowed Holly- 
wood, was accused of an avarice which was indulged at least partly 
in order to provide for a beloved son. The initiator of modern 
transcendental violin technique indulged in tours de force such as 
would permanently disgrace a serious artist of the present day, yet 
his playing could inspire Schumann, Liszt and Berlioz. This bundle 
of contradictions deserves a more profound psychological study than 
Mme de Saussine has accorded him; but meanwhile her book will 
make easy reading for any curious musician faced with a long 
journey and not too demanding in the matter of style or presentation, 


MARTIN COOPER 


New Novels 


Cousin Bazilio. By Eca de Queiroz. (Reinhardt. 12s. 6d.) 
The Priest. By Beatrice Beck. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
Hackenfeller’s Ape. By Brigid Brophy. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 


9s. 6d.) 
Waiting for Camilla. By Elizabeth Montagu. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are some novels to which, on the strength of one short passage, 
or even a sentence, we give our immediate trust. Three of these are 
of that kind ; one is that, and very much more. 

Written in Portugal more than a hundred years ago, Cousin 
Bazilio is a triumphant example of what a mature novelist can do 
when his theme and his abilities are smoothly matched. Long and 
full, it has not a word too many : simple in outline, it surprises the 
reader with turn after turn so naturally made as to command wonder- 
ing but immediate acceptance, 

The theme is one of the world’s oldest. Luiza, beautiful, virtuous, 
happily married to Jorge, is visited by her cousin, Bazilio, her first 
sweetheart, a fleshy handsome cad who decides it will amuse him to 
seduce her. Expert in providing a contrast to a girl’s accustomed 
life and aided by Jorge’s absence on business, he succeeds. As so 
often happens, the impact of the coarse nature on the sensitive is 
disastrous ; what is a game to one is life and death for the other, 
Luiza’s maid finds out, and blackmails her. Bazilio, already grow- 
ing bored, shrugs and clears out. By a lucky stroke, the menace of 
blackmail is removed : but Luiza, weakened by long terror, cannot 
stand the sudden release. 

This is a gloriously complete and satisfying novel. De Queiroz 
knows the human heart from its most urgent leap to its minutest, 
anti-climactic fluttering. The characters are beautifully rounded. 
Even the smallest, mere passers-by, are sharply and swiftly drawn. 
Line after line proclaims a writer one can trust : 

** Alas, I was different, Councillor, in those days. My digestion 
i = 5 pas I was another woman altogether, and very free from 
wind, 

** As God wills it, madam, as God wills it,’’ said the Councillor 
slowly rubbing his hands. 

He coughed and was about to get up, when Doijia Felicidade said : 
** I hope that this interest is real.’’ 

I could fill pages with points to praise : the assured professional 
legerdemain with which we are prepared for the solution of Luiza’s 
problem with Juliana the maid, only to have our attention so dis- 
tracted by suspense that it surprises us ; the Councillor’s persistent 
hanging on to Luiza when, already late, she is aching to join Bazilio 
in ‘* Paradise ’’ ; the dinner which he gives to celebrate his decora- 
tion; Paulo, characterised in a line—‘*‘ I lament the misfortune. 
I lament it, but we are all mortal,’’ and, a masterstroke of the novel- 
ist’s art, the way in which Ernestinho’s preposterous play, which has 
seemed mere comic relief, is suddenly folded into the plot and 
becomes an image of tragic compassion ; there is so much to admire 
that I hardly know where to choose. 

The story has been superbly translated by Roy Campbell—but 
someone should have helped to correct the proofs. There is an 
extraordinary crop of misprints. 

Cousin Bazilio is warm, reiaxed, widespread, a generous Southern 
climate. The Priest is by comparison thin, dry, tense, and sharply 
focused. A young French jewess, left a widow with a daughter, 
survives the corruptions of the Occupation and, through defying a 
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priest, conceives a devotion to him and what he stands for. Try as 
she will, she can neither shock nor shake him: and his composure 
wins her. The story twists its way through a pattern of executions, 
Lesbians, soiled linen, and flushed lavatories to an end more satis- 
factory perhaps to the sectarian than to the humanist. I do not 
doubt that the widow’s conversion is genuine and the priest a saint ; 
but the conclusion is conditioned. There is a rigidity about it that 
will exclude many readers. If the impact of Cousin Bazilio is a 
punch from a huge gloved fist, The Priest stabs with a sharp pointed 
ferule. The translation, by Constantine Fitzgibbon, is excellent. 

From the short story Miss Brophy feels her way, surely and 
delicately, to the conte. Two sentences on the second page confirm 
her quality. People have arrived too soon at the Zoo gates, and 
must wait. 

The children were the most resentful of the contretemps. sulky 
because their parents had proved not to be omnipotent. They 
resisted as they were pulled away : to gain time, they gazed upward 
as they went, pretending they could not walk straight, staring at an 
aeroplane that was doubling to and fro in the sky. 

Percy, an ape of the breed nearest to man, cannot accede to the 
desires of this mate Edwina because his love for the Professor who 
observes him has taught him human inhibitions. Not till he has 
been let out (by a female pickpocket whom the Professor blackmails 
into assisting him) and has returned of his own accord, can his half- 
human love for Edwina be consummated. The Professor, who set 
him free to save him from being discharged experimentally in a 
rocket, has undone him by teaching him to love mankind. It is a 
clean, astringent parable, this, with its unstressed contrast between 
Percy—Edwina and Clement-Gloria, and other implicit comment 
not wholly to the credit of homo sapiens. When Miss Brophy writes 
a full-length novel, may I be there to read. 

Waiting for Camilla, another first novel, is mature, sure-footed, and 
most satisfying. Judged by the test of the sentence or short passage 
that wins our trust, Miss Montagu scores again and again. ‘* They 
were like two people stuck together in a lift.’’ ‘* It is happening 
now, Philip Carter. This is happening to you now. Now!’”’ And, 
of a child, ‘* Adult misery he found confusing. It seemed odd that 
living as they chose they should be unhappy.’’ The plot concerns 
the return to a house where a woman is dying, of another woman 
linked in many ways with the people who inhabit and frequent it. 
Miss Montagu moves her characters slowly and carefully, like a 
chess player ; but, of the three, her story best survives measurement 
against the standard set by Cousin Bazilio ; Miss Brophy’s, remark- 
able as it is, being on the slight side. 

L. A. G. STRONG 








Robinson Crusoe 


Robinson Crusoe knew our living-tricks : 

He wound his mind and counted out the ticks ; 
And when the echo turned them into drums 
He did not linger sitting on his thumbs, 

He shut his ears, made notches on a stick, 
Pretending he still only heard a tick. 


He measured, catalogued, he weighed and mapped, 
Hoping his calculations would adapt 

His brain to its environment, his skull ; 

He thought in time his methods would annul 

The sense of his divorce ; his days he spent 
Depreciating it at five per cent. 


And soon he found he could regard the sky 
Without the obsolescent query ‘* Why ? ’’ 

With only ‘* Will it rain tonight ??’ He knew 
Which were the problems he could hope to do ° 
And knowing, did not try to work out sums 
Whose vastness might hold echoes of the drums. 


He kept his health ; the berries round his head 
(Which might be dangerous) he left, and fed 

On nuts and shellfish ; time passed ; soon he found 
He could be almost glad he had not drowned ; 

His attitudes were organised ; he ran 

Much like a well-adjusted modern man ; 


And so it is not hard to understand 
His terror at the footprint in the sand ! 


RICHARD DRAIN 
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(or a life policy for £1,044 with profits) is provided 

by the Policy for Children by a premium of £12 

a year paid from the birth of a child by a parent 

or friend. Enquire for details for a child of any 
age up to 16 
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RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is a generously endowed mixture 


t in which many exacting smokers 
E find lasting satisfaction. Into its 


of a more leisurely and discrim- 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
maker's 


inating age. 
tully vindicates its 
philosophy. It burns benigniy— 
releasing as it were with due 
decorum, the infinitely subtle 
offerings of the tobacco blender'’s 
art. 

From M.E.L.F. 28. 

“It is wonderful to be able to 
smoke @ really satisfying tobacco 
and especially to be assured of a 
regular supply through your admir 
able postal service.” 

To be obtained 


ONLY /fom: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 4 


lobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
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SCIENC 


An illustrated quarterly publication covering progress 
in all branches of science 


E ae es oy Contents of the next issue: 
— Virginian and rare Oriental 

= tobaccos but the knowledge, the Exploring for Oil and Minerals 
E skill, the devoted craftsmanship 


by Dr. G. M. Lees, F.R.S. 
The Flowering of Plants 
by Dr. Eric Ashby 
Food Resources of the Sea 
by Ronald Currie 
The Photographic Process 
by Dr. W. F. Berg 
Physics of Coal 
by R. L. Brown 
Techniques of Research—3: 
Phase Contrast Microscopy 
by Dr. R. Barer 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 10 
Price 6d. 
From all newsagents and bookstalls 
The annual postal subscription rate—for the four issues—is 


2s. 6d. Orders should be sent to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue application lists for denationalised 
United Steel close next Monday and it is 
expected that dealings will start at about 
6d. premium on the issue price of 25s. I 
hope some Labour Member will rise in 
anger in the House to protest against the 
State selling this Company back to private 
enterprise at a profit—estimated at about 
£4 millions. (The Government paid under 
£154 millions for this equity and received 
£23 millions in bonus preference shares and 
£174 millions, less underwriting expenses, 
from the present issue.) The Labour Party 
has intimated that it will pay no extra com- 
pensation on re-nationalisation and will 
even deduct any excess of dividends paid 
over the equivalent of interest on the old 
Iron and Steel stock. But to balance the 
account equitably it should then add back 
the profit made on‘denationalisation. If the 
sentiment of the compromise reached at the 
argate Conference prevails—the defeated 
ft minority holding the majority Right 
to its minimum nationalisation promises— 
the re-nationalisation of steel would be 
among the first measures to be introduced 
by a new Labour Government. But, as 
every one in Westminster knows, political 
sentiments change very rapidly and I cannot 
believe that the circumstances which might 
bring Labour back to office would demand 
priority for this technical question of steel 
Ownership, particularly as the steel com- 
anies might then be turning from -high to 
ow profitability or even loss. In any case 
the investing public does not seem to be 
taking the political threat very seriously 
next steel issue—possibly Stewarts and 
loyds—is expected before Christmas. 


The Gilt-Edged Prospect 

For ten days the gilt-edged market will 
have been virtually frozen, for subscribers 
to United Steel have been allowed to 
tender nearly all British {Government stocks 
at prices fixed at the close of business a week 
ago. I hope such a disturbance can be 
avoided on future occasions of steel issues. 
It seems wrong to freeze an important 
market for the sake of selling de-national- 
ised shares back to the public. It is the 
gilt-edged market which decides our long- 
term rate of interest, and indirectly our rate 
of investment, and at the present moment 
the rate of interest ought to be declining, 
not freezing, for our rate of industrial invest- 
ment ought to be increasing. The Chancellor 
surely had this object in mind when he 
reduced Bank rate from 4 per cent. to 3} per 
cent. When the market rose strongly to 
this occasion, so that the yield on 34 per 
cent. War Loan fell momentarily by 3s. to 
£4 Is. 10d. per cent., the Chancellor lost no 
time in reducing the rates charged by the 
Public Works Loan Board for new loans to 
local authorities. For example. he cut the 
rate for the over-15-year loans from 4] per 
cent. to 4 per cent., which is equivalent to 
reducing the rent on a new Council house 
by about Is. 3d. a week. Clearly, he did not 
want to stimulate investment only in new 
houses which are now being bu It at the rate 
of 300,000 a year. It would be dangerous 
to boost housing at the expense of industrial 
investment when competitive conditions 
bave returned to international trade an1 
Our industrial plant is in urgent need of 


extension and modernisation. Mr. Butler 
must have intended cheaper money for a 
wider purpose—to reinforce our economy 
before an American recession begins to 
upset our international balance. Other 
European Governments have been reducing 
their Bank rates and cheapening money for 
the same reason. Even America, scared of 
its own trade shadow, has been engineering 
a rise in its bond market. 

Its 30-year 3} per cent. bonds issued this 
year have jumped from 974 to 1024. Will 
Mr. Butler be content to see 3} per cent. 
War Loan, depressed by steel issues, at a 
price to yield under £4 3s. per cent. as it 
does today ? It would be most unlikely. 
I would expect him to consolidate his 
cheaper money policy by reducing Bank 
rate again. With all the exchange and 
import controls he is retaining surely a 
3 per cent. rate would be quite as reasonable 
as a 34 per cent. For these reasons I 
believe that the irredeemable stocks are the 
best purchases  Bsthe gilt-edged market. 


Housing and the Rate of Interest 


Before leaving this subject I would ask 
the Chancellor or his advisers to consider a 
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point which may seem unorthodox to them 
but seems rational to me. When it had been 
decided as a national policy to boost hous- 
ing why did they make it more costly by 
subjecting it to the rise in the long-term 
market rate of interest ? The raising of the 
Public Works Loan Board’s rate from 3 per 
cent, to 4} per cent. by the present Govern- 
ment was equivalent to a rise of over 7s, 
in the weekly rent on a £1,500 house. I am 
not suggesting that the loan rates to local 
authorities should be entirely divorced 
from the market rates, as the last Labour 
Government arranged, for the spending of 
local authorities may sometimes want 
checking as much as that of private persons, 
But housing is not a form of local extrava- 
gance. It may be a national extravagance, 
if it means cutting down industrial invest- 
ment, but it cannot be branded as a town 
council extravagance. It should therefore 
be financed at a special rate—a little above 
the short-term rate but well below the long- 
term rate which is the play of fears and 
fashions in the gilt-edged market. Why, 
for example, should an increased preference 
for liquidity among market operators, 
which immediately raises the long-term rate 
of interest, be allowed to put up the cost of 
national housing ? I suggest to Mr. Butler 
that he is over-charging the local author- 
ities at 4 per cent. on housing loans. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


ALBERT E. REED, the second largest paper 
manufacturers in this country (and 
associated with the Daily Mirror), pro- 
vided the market sensation this week by 
jumping 16s. 3d. to 115s. A fortnight ago 
the shares were only 85s. The occasion was 
the increase in the interim dividend from 
7 per cent. to 10 per cent. This reminded 
the market that the paper companies must 
be enjoying a good recovery from the reces- 
sion of 1952, and something like a boom 
developed in paper shares. The paper 
business is of course, subject to extremely 
wide fluctuations. Last year, for example, 
the production of newsprint in this country 
fell temporarily by a third and the price of 
mechanical pulps dropped from £50 to £27 
aton. But the paper companies still charge 
£50 or more for a ton of newsprint, so that 
in spite of the rise in operating costs their 
profit margins must be very satisfactory. In 
the case of Albert E. Reed the recovery has 
been further helped by the lifting of import 
restrictions in Australia to which market 
the Company is a large exporter. Although 
earnings fell in the year to March 3lst, 1953, 
from 2144 per cent. to 111 per cent. the 
dividends were maintained at 20 per cent. 
The increase in the interim from 7 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. suggests a total distribution of 
30 per cent., which would allow a yield of 
under 5} per cent. Buyers of the shares on 
this yield basis must remember that pulp 
prices can be affected severely by American 
recessions, but they are no doubt going for 
a bonus distribution before anything un- 
pleasant happens. Having regard to the 
huge capital reserves they will probably not 
be disappointed. 


BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION, the largest of 
the paper companies, joined in the boom 
with a rise to 44s. at which the shares return 
6.8 per cent. on dividends of 15 per cent. 
This Company's year ends on September 


30th and for 1951-52 it felt the full force of 
the recession, earnings dropping from 168 
per cent. to 83 per cent. The results for 
1952-53 should show a good recovery but 
the position is complicated by the right of 
the unsecured loan stock holders (up to 
March 3lst, 1954) to convert into ordinary 
shares at the rate of one £1 share for every 
£3 stock. This could increase the ordinary 
share capital by 50 per cent. Even so the 
shares have bonus possibilities. 

The de-control of rents means added 
prosperity for the building trade, and 
CROSSLEY BUILDING PRODUCTS is another 
company to which I should like to draw 
investment attention. It is a Yorkshire 
(Middlesbrough) holding company, formed 
nearly 20 years ago, whose subsidiaries 
manufacture and distribute all essential 
building materials. In the year to January, 
1953, it earned 116 per cent. and paid 20 
per cent. Since then its ordinary capital has 
been raised by conversion of debenture 
stock from £75,000 to £143,281 but it has 
maintained its interim dividend at 74 per 
cent. If the final is also maintained at 12} 
per cent. in March, as seems probable, the 
yield on the 5s. shares at 14s. 3d. would be 
7 per cent. Excess profits levy has been 
taking the equivalent of 11 per cent. 
DENNIS BROTHERS will be known to most 
investors as an old-established company 
making fire engines, tar sprayers, street 
cleaning and public service vehicles for local 
authorities. Its final dividend will be 
declared this month. In September it dis- 
tributed nine bonus shares of Is. for every 
Is. share held and consolidated them into 
10s. shares, which are now quoted at 30s. 
On the old capital the Company earned 
437 per cent. and paid 250 per cent. Ifa 
proportionate dividend of 25 per cent. is 
paid in respect of the year to S=ptemrber last, 
the yield would be 8} per cent, 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, November 17th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle. Solutions must be on the form 
below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution and the name of 
the winner will be published in the following issue.) 





























Across 5. It's simply ghastly. (8.) 
6. Onto a quict passage at the summit 
1. One spruce Sir. (Anag.) (12.) Q, 3) 
9. By which the news gets to the wine- 7, Rifles of paint, it seems. (7.) 
press? (OY) _ 8. Penniless and very different from the 
10. No need to spot the fish, it docs it 2 for Innisfree. @G, 1 ) 
itself. ©.) _ | 14 The dairymaid’s manner? (5, 3.) 
11 in Rhodesia with the States in it. 16 Only fifty per cent. of the players 
paag @) 
= aera ay Ben Sa, Se when 17. Greed, Ena, produces it. (8.) 
uullo ‘a ° - . -~ 
3. “This is Lord of the Earth” 18. Chaps good at fishing, perhaps. (.) 
(Kipling). (6. 20. Superiatend like the bishop. (7.) 
1S. They may not think it more blessed 22. Tots must be. (.) 
to give than to receive. (8.) 24. She had dramatic staying power. (.) 
18. They may protect the feet but finally 25. Twelve in France. (4.) 
make a mess of the shoes. (8.) 
19. Nearly all soon disguised. (6.) Solution to 
9 ; ~ i . 
21 - — journal with a catch in it. Crossword No. 753 
23. A cubic centimetre and the river's 5 
ruffled. (6.) 
26. When I leave Danicl he becomes a 
druped 5 
27. I ntral and it’s crafty. (9.) 
28 They may stick it in the Civil Service, 
t us is the wrong sort (8, 4.) 
Down 
1 I American fellow is a good sort 
2 credit and the Muse, Nothing 
" (Emerson). (5.) 
3 Danger and speed at sea, all tied up 
{ ) 
4. ¢ y one in the Ministry of Munitions 
{) 
Solution on November 20th 
I winner of Spectator Crossword No. 753 is Mr. G. R. Smitu, 46 Henson Road 
M 1, Cambs 
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No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you. 2}% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Sénd today 
for our investment brochure 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid, 
3s. per lin 


Ss. ie. me averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1s. extra. 
Classified Advertisement Dept., Spectator. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Tele- 


phone EUSton 3221. 
PERSONAL 


BEAUTIFUL Country Home—Convales- 
cence or Rest Good nursing, with 
available treatments, massage. electro- 
therapy-psychology. Building or slimming 
diets. very comfort Radio. television 
Cheswood Grane. 
Tel.: Lapworth 197 
YOU SINGLE? Suitabie introduc- 
4 tions confidentially arranged. 
Details from—Marjorie Moore. (Dept. &). 
392 Strand, London, W.C.2 
I RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker Street. London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars 
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NANCER Patient. (531586.) Poor woman 
/ (51), @x-weaver, prosp bad Hus- 
band unable to work. Needs extra nourish- 
ment and bedding Please help to care 








for her (also hundreds of other sad cases) 
National Society r Cancer Relief, Dept 
G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
* ee at Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries Successful 
postal courses Broc 3d Secretary 
Southern Training € Brighton, 6 
D? you want to know about 
Antiques and Period Dex ation ? Join 
a five-day course given by expert in his 
16th Century Dorset home. Beautiful un- 
try and comfortable 
by Fee only 10 
please write Patrick 





House, Moreton, Dorchester, Dorset 








‘YES should see wit ASSes 
4 Bates Treatment those 
lefective v m and t [iss Ev 
Sage sees pupils by it at 
Twyford Avenue East y. 
Tudor 477¢ 
I ANDWRITING EXPERTLY ANALYSED 
for Chara r, Aptitudes, et by a 
noted grapho! Partics. fr Box 564C 
arranged privately 


| ete CTIONS 








Clients everywhere D free 
Mary Blair (Rm. 26) 147, Holbor C.l 
EARN to weave—Write f literature 
4 Cathedral Weaving Centre, 22, Burgate 


Canterbury, 6 
IKE TO STOP SMOKING 
4 ance, 23b S. Leona: Rd 
( PPORTUNITIES exist 
ciation in active st 
nterested 
Chronicle. 







issues 


Coleman Street ndon. E 
‘F\HE MARRIAGE SOCIETY, limite: 
guarantee, mot for profit n 
sation seek to prom hap ar 










during ma ges Inquiries invit 
tary, 26 Wellington Read, N.W.8 
YOM LONG y are my heart 

I smoke you morning, 
SCENTED 








Ruan Minor, Helst Cornwall 


£500 bs - a ze of £230 
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08, Whitt r 
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Brompt Rd E 
three turnin f Harr 
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SHOPPING BY POSI 


NABINETS for A and 
sheet mus rom £5-£1 Ww 
atalogue Stamford 2 e Parade 
Salusbury Road, | 
YLOTTED CREAM 
ib. tins, sent by letter 
9d. and 3 


6s. 

CHEDDS Ltd. Sherborne 
YRYSTALLISED FRUI 

/ French Extra Qua 





us every year Ass 0 
gages, Figs and Pears 
Box, 30s 
Outstandi 








Carisbad 
Plums, 8s 
16s. 6d. GI 
Extra Quality 








~arton, 40s 

required Pure a 

Jordan almonds. | Ra 

Walnuts and many r é 
Christmas hst.—Sh Coffee C Lid 
16 Philpot Lane E.C 


I UREX GLOVES and a 

appliances sent on by rey 
Send for our Free Price List no 
Fiertag, 34, Ward 





! AMASK Woven Art Silk Tablecloths 
54 in. x 54 in., pleasing Floral Centre 

and Border Shades of Peach, 
y. Guaranteed stan- 

| dard quality. Attractive in_ the home. also 
|; most acceptable gifts Price including 
postage 12s. 6d. per cloth cath with order 
}or 13s. 6d. c.o.d.—S . Maclean (1948), 
Ltd., 14, Sussex Place, Belfast. 
NEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
7 Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ims. each 17s. 6d. 





(b) 6 yds. x 32 ims. each 22s. 2. White 
| {@) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
32 ins. each 24s. Post is. Satis 


§ faction or 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd. (D pt. 454), 
1 Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘NHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFPER- 





ENT! Original wood engravings and 
r Prints. et e cklanis Press, 
rd, Ox! rd Approval post ee U.K 


1 


Prices fror | 
YHRISTMAS DESIGN PAPER, 100 sheets, 


. 20 x 30. lés Greaseproof, 480 s»eets 
15 x 20, 15s White Tissue, 460 heets 
16 x 24, 8 Green or Bi Tissue 


480 sheets, 19 x 29, 12s. 9d 








South Road, Kingswood, 
£1 and over cairiage paid 
ACEY SHETLAND SCARVES 
4 colours apovroximately 40 in. x 10 in 
price 15s. each post free back 
rantee L t 









r Money 

gua free Hebridean Crofter 
Weavers Ltd., Dept A5, Muir of Aird, Ben- 
ecula, Outer Hebrides, Scotland 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER. A really pe 





sonal 
present. Stamp for samples and type- 
eet.-S. Roy, Printer, 50 Audenshaw Rd., 


Audensiaw, Lanc 
G EASONABI E GIFTS which last Tis 
» > ] 











unique tion f Carnation, Pink 
and = Dian i give a_ year's 
plea ure Cc Allwoodii 
Dianthu D t 





Rainbow 



















et 
a x nt 
set t est 
Ltd 53, Hayw 1s 
W Isfield Green 
wyRe E CALENDAR, 5s 
58 1 2 beautiful seasc ] 
and quotation Secreta 
Blake Hill Ave Park e 
VV ARDROBE BAGS fur coats 
fr ] Xmas pack 
7s 6d K Cc Hay- 
arket Edin 
EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- 
z posts at St. Godric's 
Road. 


2 Arkwright 
5986 
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Da 
a Game 
I M.A 
t Stowe 
A Lapley 
Machynlleth Wales. 
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Ces SECRETARIAL 
and shorter urses for 2g 
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‘Road, W.14 Pelephone 
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Magazine Int.) 5 
Pup Popular Photo- 
Price List free.— 
P.), i111, Buchanan 









124, New Bond Street, London 
] ITERARY work undertaken. MSS 


work Nancy McFarlane. 96 
Parade. Leich-on-Sea, Essex 


translated Saint-Yves 30s... 


No reading fee.—50, Marchmont 8t., 


Fulham Broadway Stn.) 7.30 
oO 1 


ACCOMMODATION 


surroundings, offers attractive 
th. & c.) for those desiring quiet 





Tel.: 20302 


NTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 3rd Annual Lecture, ‘* Mar- \ 
ginal Decoration in Illuminated Manu- | The ao-@ement of persons answering these 
geripts by Clifford Maggs. Wednesday 


4 per 1,000 words Accurate qnd beer 
arine 


N ARQUIS DE SADE Selected Writings | sionai training and experience of broadcast 
+ now | theatre or film production, knowledge 
available Ask your bookseller or Peter | Scotland and Scottish literature essential 
Owen Ltd., 50, Old Brompton Road, S.W.7.| Ability to adapt and edit scripts and | Mistress or partner in a new 
USSELL LITERARY “AGENCY requires | knowledge of music desirable 
novels, plays, short stories Roeery £795 (possibly higher if qualifications 

c 


Socialist Party of Gt. Britain-—-Speaker, I BC requires Staff Administration Assis~ | or isn4, to Walker: Celene, Worknen 


Notts. The object of the College is to pre- fishing village, 
Mild climate, snow practical 


Turner Fulham Town Hall (Opp 
Wed Office London to deal with administration 
joel Jeleor oO r > Oo ol "4 > * 
dmission Free. All Welrome { legge numbers of monthly graded staff | A-aiemy, Sandhurst, with a view to their| unknown. Comfortable warm lounges an 
eventual commissioning as Regular Officers | beds; home and local produce; garden to 
in the technical corps of the Army. The sea Excellent 
age of entry will be between 15] and ae for autumn and winter affording real hos- 
pitality Winter terms 6-8 gns For 
board will be free but the cost of other Brochure (s.a.e.) apply S P Bryant, 
personal maintenance will be borne by (Mousehole 222) 
parents according to their net i®eomes (*xFORD 8 miles Croft House, Burcot, 
nr. Abingdon. Perfect for Autumn holi- 


} ISTORIC Country house, in beautiful capacity for maintaining good human rela- 

rms. | tions; some technical knowledge is pre- 
rest ferred Salary £795 (possibly higher if 
Excellent cuisine Special winter terms. | qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual 
Apply to Secretary, Dunford House, Mid- | increments to £1,065 maximum. Applica- | 


Matron. The Red House, Tunbridge Wells experienced women for temporary (in first 
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ll advertisements. must be wtade through a a Voluntary Controile? Grammar | 


i 
ov., at 6.30, British Academy, Burlington | ; |, Office af the Ministr: | 
} “k 2s. 6 J fs ‘ stry of Labour or @) courses leading to (opdinary t 
| wy Lot OOn Sd., from ABA. | ch duled Employment Agency if the appli- | advanced and si Letapeay tar leve’ plica- | &- a, Wee aneeene. Hotel-Chalet Bon 
panes YOR noms . leable writing, | “2%. ' @¢ aan aged 18-64 inclusive or a) tions invited fur post of headmnaster: ay INTER SPORTS 1 House Parties. every 
SS YOURSELF in saleable writ! ‘ , 12; averac 
| woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or | vacant fow. Burnham Group average \ month, inclusive of tuition ang 


4 No Sales—No fees. Send for Free Ri . unit total 1950/52 1,179. Post re.<dvertised 
* Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” | Ste, or the employment, & excepted from j equipment. Xmas and New Year Engelberg. 
B.A. Scnoot or Successruz Werirtrnc Lro., 
wil 


| owing to withdrawal of certain stlected 


9s. | C F: ) ¢ « 8 ‘oO . aT "a8, 
Dt | FBPC, requires Second Dyama Producer tn | candidates who have completed this form HOTELS AND SUESI HOUSES 
Glasgow Duties ina@lude selection of | add) obtainable from Education Officer I OURNEMOUTH.. Connaught Court w. 
material, editing scripts @hd production of | ;fO/Ts10). County Hall, 8.E.1. Closing Cliff. Tel.- 
plays Lively interest in drama, profes- | gate 2ist November (1197.) front. Gardens, 


t | M : a J rienc i choo 
ot V ANTED: A lady experienced in School wards 6 ans 
Girla Senior 
Salary | Private School in Salisbury, Southern 
tiany | Rhodesia. A long establisned junior School | poultry, 


heated, 


with | is now developing its senior department 


and experience are exceptional) " 
. > 4 The post offers great opportunity for an | 66 


five annual increments to a maximum of 


a £1,065 Applications to Appointments | educationalist of experience and enthu- 
cE " om. 3BC . st Ho London, | Siasm. Please write for particulars 
MEETINGS w 1 “a 5 oot ouaa a ae Mrs. B. M. Anderson, M.A., Oxon., Chisi- | @ 
APITALISM vs Socialism Public | po acknowledgement please enclose | Pite School, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia peng ne A 
Edit ae a. ee a Oe stamped addressed envelope we DEPARTMENT. Applications are Brick House 


tant in Engineering Establishment 
pare boys for entry to the Royal Military bus service 
in Engineer and Technical Assistant cate- 
gories. Applicants should have good educa- 
tional background, sound training and 


experience in personnel administration and 
. 4 years of age (approximately). Tuition anc 


Closing date for applications ig 10th 


hurst (tel 165), Sussex tions to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting , 
, > 7 ‘ . House, London, W.1, marked ‘ 137 Spt.” forms can be obtained from the War Office AA... R.A.C. Tel.: Clifton Hampden 232. 
a-y or af Bay = —eee within a week For a Enowledgement (AG10/125), London, S.W.1 I YE.—Come to the famous Uid riusuing 
for elderly persons an Cone x i + 10 | please enclose stamped/addressed envelope. | Inn (unlicensed). Winter En Pension 
= all rooms. TV k anes. pentrel heat ing : ‘ ; | 2 Terms from 5 ans. Tel.: Rye 320711 
tractive garden overlooking | common, | ((HILD WELFARE OFFICERS. London | EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES WV FST Sussex. Abingworth Hall, near 
yu bse ms_trom © gng. eac P County Council requires qualified and 1.A. GALLERY, 15, Lisle St., Leicester Storrington; Downland country; 17 


instance) engagements as vacancies occur 
- Salary £531 £ 685 Duties 
inciude finding foster homes 


inc. Also Picture Lending Library 
I RIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION, The from 44 gens 
>.E 








State Apartments and King's Private 


co 





A 
PERFECT HOLIDAY 
in 
SUNSHINE or SHOWER 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


in the heart of lovely 
DERBYSHIRE 


The booklet of Smediey's, will be glodly 
sent on application to The Monoger, 
Smediey’s Hydro, Matlock. 








and visiting placed in them; 
assisting in finding work and lodgings for 


care supervision Application forms | cluding Sundays Hotel 
(stamped addre sed foolscap envelope) from | 66 lay IN THE SUN.” A lecture will! of Downs 
Chil rem s Officer (CH Al), County Hall, be given by Neville Cardus for St living at its 
S.E returnable by l4th November (1161 ) Maryieb ye Public Libraries. at Stern Hall heating, good 








Admi nistrative 





* Shakespeare "’ will be given by the ro- 
fessor in Rhetoric William Empson Erq., 
M.A., on Tues. to F v. 10th to 13th.  ¢ 
\ 
1 





ri., f 
The Lectures are free and begin at 5.30 p.m 
NSTITUTO de Espana, 102 Eaton Sq 
S.W.1 Lecture by J. W. Sage “ Cal- \ 
deron, theorist of music "’ on Fri 20th + 
November at 6 p.m 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Burton Street 














s 1 ¢ I 4 Wl Paintings by Rene Magritte 
the Post Office and Grade III Omni ers, Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 ;\ 
‘ f sfence { t | r 
ony | fie BT Me zs a wt ONDON Group Exhibition, New Burling- 
Service) lw) . a 4 ton Galleries, Old Burlington St w 
tive Cla Daily until Nov. 28th, 10-6 Tuesday and 
B of t Thursday 10-8 (not Sundays) 


! N x BOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., 
a 1. Chinese Paintings by Prof. Cha 





STILL 


SMOKING? — 


Sha . and Lydia Cnao Ling-Fang. Closes 
rf Al ench Masters Daily 





examir 
selected 
Ser e 
fore the 





Ed 
can help to promote peace."’ Sunday 





oad, N.W.8 (opp. Lord's Cricket Ground) 








Cork Street, W.1. The Renaissance of 
the Fish 




















For Winter Warmth, Christmas 
Festivities and Spring sunshine, 
you cannot better 


THE 


GRAND 


TORQUAY 


Telephone 2234. 


A.A. B.A.C., and Ashley Courtenay 
recommended. 


_— 


World: 35s. per annum (52 weck$). 













~ A I OMAN PORTRAIT BUSTS. Arts Council are reproductions of the work of 
STOP IT ! addit Gallery. 4 St James's Square, 8S.W.1 \ 
noe ed Open 8th Nov Weekdays 10-6, Suns famous Old Ma~cers, Impression- 
, 2-6 ) ‘losed Saturday after- 
INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. Bost -ereeue noon > oe ists and distinguished contem- 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100°, din FIR MEMBERS of the B - 
4 0 1 ritish Psycho- ary : sts. > also include 
SAFE, SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 2 aay tg Ep a Analytical Society invite you to extend || Porary artists. They also include 
sion, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, | the annual “ Ernest Jones’ Lecture, en- pictures in the traditional Christ- 
D ERVI ES guoting the Je numberis) f 5 * | titled Psycho-Analysis and the History of » 
e e petition(s) in whicn you are Art’ which will be given by kind permis- mas spirit, and children’s cards 
Completed application forms for sior f the Royal Society of Medicine in . . f ’ 
Hi, Old Bond Street, London, W.! Meth be returned by 30th N m. | the Barnes Hall of that Society on Mon- in gay designs Prices from 2d. 
“ ber 10s and for Method by 27th | day. November 23rd, at 8.15 p.m., by E. H ble : | 1 shot 
February, 1954. 23741/100/FW : Gombrich, : Ph.D. 'M A : (The Warburg Obtainable at your local shops 
Institute, University o vondon.) ~ . 
= — ce NTY OF ESSEX Applications [J NIversity OF LONDON The and at the Medici Galleries. 
invited r f Assistan hivist Creighton —-y entitled “ The 
Senior n rd Office idates | Mediaeval Bailiff."’ will ‘be given by Profes- 
ld have an appropriate rsity | sor T. PF. T Plucknett at 5.30 p.m. on 











(or similar qualificat 
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Z ~ 
PPOINTMENTS, VACANT | E,ONDOF COUNTY COUNCTY _—- | HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 4 
4’ Mary, School—Headship. r TWalter | @ WITZERLAND.—INEXPENSIVE W 
St. John’s School, Battersea High Street. | SS" cporrs HOLIDAY off INTER 
§8.W.1 couple. Every comfort, ski ‘fields be Oa 
School “for 500 boys aged il. SH +, providing | om doorstep, ski-lifts, ski-school Brochures. 


| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- : 4 For full details apply 4 fl Hotel Plan, 
| candidates at very late stage Apply on | > 
| cies Order, 1952 Form EO/TS10 Sec. (form EO/TS10B for 245. Regent St., W.1 


Superlative food — 8 gns., Oct. on- 
organisation to become deputy Head- i ES ee 


restful, 
Red Lion. Stow- on-the-Wold, Glo Te 
Winter from 3) gns., Summer 5-7 gns, 
ERTS and Essex border. London 29 
to miles. Private house. Paying guests, 
Married couple for long period preferred, 
Tudor house; excellent food; 
Miss Pybus, O.B.E., S.R.N., 
Wicken. Newport. Essex 
invited for entry of boys in Septem- ( LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse. 
hole, Penzance Unspoilt, old-worlg 


January, 1954. Prospectus and application | day or winter 


4% Sq. Holiday Pictures, daily 11-6, S acres grounds; 
“_ .> ro it S Sats ments; 11 miles from sea; buses Ideal 


for holidays or long-term Winter residents 
Several ground-floor rooms. 
all rooms 
Apartments with Regency furniture and / porough West 
young persons in care; statutory after- | works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 in- Wa } IN WARMTH at Parringford 

1.0.W., sheltered by a sweep 
Savour the joys of country 
best—log fires and cent ral 
food and courteous 


. . Seymour Place. Marble Arch on | Fully licensed 
SERV Tc 2 COMMISSION. Compe- | iiandas’ Nov. 9 at 8 p.m Admission Free Farringford H 
Os eT oe held in 1954 for the | (1RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St.,| ‘Phone 312 
ve Class { the MZ London, £E.C.2 Four Lectures on 





‘are —»m|| MEDICI 
ar M.A., on How we 
Jewish, Syna: of 0S oh See Cone CARDS AND 
Ra k 1e yr 
I OLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 CALENDARS 


, and a| 16th November yi University of London SHOPPING BY POSIT 


Lid., Box H, 34-35, 


sold St., Liverpool 


i know ‘ fl Rex 1 are. | Senate House, W.C.1 The Chair will be 7 P 
‘ be sim So euaiedeten —— taken by the Rt. Hon. Sir Raymond Ever- Write forcatal 
rative a t and exper ence , f shed. Admission free, without ticket. James ciety 
resea and pul a fe a Henderson, Academic Registrar ss on : ; 
ence in dealir w [) NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of Pentonville Rd., London, N.1 | | 
c Re “ three lectures on ‘* Aspects of the Key- L 
Salary will be 2 s Bach and his Contempora- 
tions and experience 1 pon by Professor Anthony 
. omeeed f Lewis (Birmingham) at 5.30 p.m. on 12th on ~ . . . >pIre 
tie ‘a ~} r 25th and 30th November at University of THE MEDIC IGALLERIES | 
no eases ay London, Senate House, W.C.1. _ Admission 
os Oe t thout ticket. James Henderson, 7, Grafton St., London, W.1 
-- iwriting A ade mic Registrar Ps 
ducation, qua ‘ Y [G0SLAV MEDIAEVAL = FReEscoes | | 20, rhurloe 
— somes Snes om es of tb (replicas) Arts Council Exhibition 6 
oe a, County Clerk, | TATE GALLERY. Open tili 13 Dec. Week- »3 
nty Fail, Cheimsiord, as soon as poss- | days 10-6. (Tues. & Thurs. 16-4), Suns 
ir . assing forbidden | 2-6. Admission Is 







GRO 8921 






1944. 33 rms. 200 yds seg 
Putting Green, Garages, 







Residential Hotel, well 
ood cooking oe. = oe 
near buses, 





















































4 miles Penzance 


library Ideal smal! hotel 


residence, Good fishing. 


indoor and outdoor amuse- 


Unlicensed Stn Pul- 
Chiltington 2257 





Details from the Manager, 
tel, Freshwater, w. 





eueto The Medici 





| 


St., London, S.W.7 


at its Offices, 99 Gower St, 


Friday, November 6th. 1953. 





